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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the NEwW-ENGLAND 


: the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


or 


“NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


ts not generally known, re ng the 
facts and Savage ($1.00.) By 
Yours C. ELSON. 
is Musical History in a most entertaining form 
Rey and important facts being wrought into 4 
readable stories of what eeepee in China and Japan, 
India, pt, Greece, and Ancient Europe. There are 
also stories of the middle ages, and of the early days of 


Opera. 
EXAMINE OUR SPLENDID NEW BOOKS: 
L. O. Emerson........-...$ .50 


SONG 
igh Sc 8: 
COME CHORUS. W.S. Tilden... 1.00 
For Sunday Schools: 
WHITE BOBES. Abbeyand Munger... .30 
T rance 
JEWELS. Tenney and Hoffman. .35 
TEMP. LIGHT. Hugg and Servoss...... 12 
For Singing-schools : 
VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. O. Emerson. 1.00 
TEMPLE. W.O. 1.00 
JOHNSON’S METHOD. A.N.Johnson. .60 
For Reed Organs: 


PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION- 


OOK. By A. N. Johnson. | 
sUD & NATIONAL SCHOOL. By 


tar Any Book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVEB DITSON & CO., 
281 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


HARVARD ENTRANCE, 


AND PREPARATION FOR 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, 


— BY — 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
assisted by able men in Science and in Modern Lan- 


guages. 

Dr. Humphreys is now reading with private pupils 
for the Fal Entrance Examinations and for advanced 

ding. 

wr the recent examinations at Harvard, all his en- 
trance candidates were admitted, and two were awarded 
double “ orEDITS”’ (or Honors), viz.,in Prescribed and 
Elective Latin and Greek,’”’ and in “ Prescribed and 
Elective Physics.” 

Dr. H.’s system is to spare no labor for such pupils as 
he guarantees, and to require fair com, ion. 

E. R. HUMPHREYS. 
129 West Chester Park, August 6, 1880. 281 tf (1) 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors. Full course two years (three hours daily, 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited asto time. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


S252 AT ONCE for the most original and valu. 
able JOURNAL out. Used in Hundreds of School 
Rooms. Portraits of Teachers ; Examination Questions. 
Sent any number of months at rate of 25 cts. for 2 mos. 
Address, PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, CINCINNATI, O. 


ogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


Teachers Selectin 
the Coming 


GINN & 


g Text-Books for 
School Year, 


SHOULD NOT FAIL TO EXAMINE THE FOLLOWING SERIES PUBLISHED BY 


HEATH. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN SERIES. 


Used in ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY COLLE- 
GES and in NEARLY ALL THE LEADING CLAS- 
SICAL anp HIGH SCHOOLS in the country. 


TWENTY COLLEGES and ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
HiGuH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES have introduced it 
within the last year. 


GOODWIN’S GREEK SERIES. 


“ Goodwin’s is the best Greek Grammar of its size in 
the English language.’’—London Atheneum. 


“ Prof. Goodwin’s is the best Greek Grammar that 
has yet appeared in English.”—ZLondon Academy. 


“ We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best 
Greek Grammar in the h language.” — British 
Quarterly Review. 


WENTWORTH’S GEOMETRY. 


Strong evidence of the merit of this book is found in 
the fact that since the beginning of the school year, 
1877-8, it has heen introduced in THIRTY-SIX COL- 
LEGES and nearly FOUR HUNDRED PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS. 


HUDSON'S CLAS'CAL ENGLISH READER. 


good for know their Readers, might 
almost be said to be liberally educated. I am dis to 
prophesy that generations of boys will rise to call Hud- 
son blessed, — the worse for the boys if they do not! I 
am going to finish my education on it myself, and bring 
up & certain boy on it, and some girls. If 1 had seen 
only the selections from Schiller’s Wallenstein, I should 
be sure that the book was what I want for young people. 
The man that put those in knows what they like and 
need.” —F, J. CHILD, Prof. of English in Harv. Univ. 


WHITNEY & KNOX’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


The first book of this series was ADOPTED IN SEY- 
ERAL OF OUR CITIES FROM AN INSPECTION 
OF ONLY 78 PAGES. 

The Teacher’s Edition of this first book is just 
published, and contains besides the text of the pupil’s 
edition, plans for developing the lessons in the book, 
matter for Oral Lessons and methods of giving them, 
impromptu Test Exercises, Dictation Lessons, plans for 
conducting reviews, and other valuable aids to the easy, 
attractive, and successful teaching of Language. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


Used in the Boston Schools for NEARLY FIFTEEN 
YEARS, and is still giving excellent satisfaction. 
It is the kind of Music that “ doesn’t wear out.” 


Send a Postal for our N 


published in this country.” 


ew Educational Catalogue. 


It gives a fall description of our books and announcements of forthcoming and recent publications, and is 
pronounced by high and unprejudiced authority to be “the most tasty and effective educational catalogue ever 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston; 4 Bond St., New York; 56 State St., Chicago. 


ORDER NOW. 


The Best Inkwell. 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION. NEAT, 
EXCLUDES DUST. SIMPLE, 
CANNOT CORRODE. CHEAP. 


Most Economical, most Satisfactory Inkwell in use. 


Adopted by the School Committee of Boston. 
Send 25 cents for Sample and Circulars to 


A. D. ALBEE, (en’l Azt., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Union SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO., Chicago, Il., Agt. for N.W. States. 


“A boy who knew this book as well as boys who are good 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the best and cheapest method for 
keeping acceunts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445 30 Kast 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


240 zz (1) 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 
240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 
Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 


gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 


need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
271" Address A. LOVELL & CO., 


42 Bond Street, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Is endorsed by leading educators,and ENJOYS A LIB- 
ERAL PATRONAGE FROM SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
Well-qualified Teachers desiring positions 
should send stamp for APPLICATION-FORM. 
UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR OBTAINING 
INFORMATION OF VACANCIES. 


Make early applicaton, 
L. B. LANDIS, 
631 Hamilton Street, 
269 tf eow Allentown, Penn. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


HORACE MANN’S REPORTS. 


A very few full sets of these pee (12 vols.) for 
sale by WILLARD SMALL, 


283 tf 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Globes 8,5, ¢ 10, 12, 16, and 30 in.diam. Send for 


Established 1827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Grand Medal for Progress, 


Vienna, 1873. . Centennial Award, 1876. 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: e 
enclis 
§— Very, very soft . . . (BB B) 
S—Very soft. . (BB) @ 
sont medium. : oud No 2) 
MB — Medium biack draughtsmen, and neers, and 
— + (Hand No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
—Veryhard .... (HHH Hand No. 
VH— Very, very hard’ (H HHH HH) adapted to clear, sharp, and delicate work: 
Te pencils are superior any pe 
mo. mooth, 
graded, The he for architects, obediently, FRANK 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


“ Dear Sir :~I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 


Truly yours 
INGTON, Prest. Nat. Acadeiny of Design, N. Y. 


Dear i Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 


Pencils, and we 


and the softer and medium 


ever had in my 


Yours | but if.they are 


W, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


Am. BANK Nore 
“ From a careful trial now of sev 
they far exceed any I have ever use 


PACKER COLLEGIAT! 

“ Myself and sister, in teaching our won, 

refer them to an 
VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 

“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam Dixon’s American 

Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines o 

berland. Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 


to us for samples, sending 


University Rd Rm 


other.” 


Barrowdale in Cum‘ 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 


cts. in stamps. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 


Illustrated, condensed list 

of 24 pages /ree. 

— Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
= for three stamps. 

Mention this paper. 


The Student's Portable Electrical Machine and Apparatus 


Accompanied by 
CURT W. MEYER'S ELEMENTARY GUIDE-BOOK 
IN ELECTRICITY.” 


A most charming, ready and effective means of devel- 
oping this great orce, lectricity ; affording endless 
amusement to young and old alike ; being an elegant 
addition to evening entertainments. Price, for com- 
= set: machine, 6 pieces o ratus and Guide 

k, 815. Address cURT - MEW 
182 Bri adway,, NEW YORK. 


283 j eow 
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Manuf'g 


y, Min 
lture. 

oscope, 

price in- 


ifying 
(see cut), containing all the es- 


n 
fan 


gricu 


gations in 


ure, and A 


magnifying 
from 20 to 100 Sametere (400 to 


10,000 times the area), with di- 


and EDUCATIONAL purposes, 


Microscopes for CoLLeGes, SCHOOLS, Puy- 


= 


rections for use and for the pre- 
paration of objects. $5.00. 


Note.—Special inducements to Classes or Clubs, who 


order in quantities. Send for Price List of Mic 


sential parts of a high- 


strument,— 


§ 
3 


gy, Horticult 
I.euses on hand and made to order. 


~ 
8 

nw 
= 
ig 
BE 
za 
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2° 
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cALLISTER, 
Nassau St., New York 


eralo 


SICIANS, and FAMILIES, 


Glasses for investi 


or SCIENTIFIC 


f 


man 
“H 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


In every variety of form and price, from 50 cents to 


$1000, 
etc., to 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Tlustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattlebore, Vt. 


THE ORIGINAL AND CENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established 1826. 
Kelis for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 


durable. MENEELY & C€O., West Troy, N. ¥. 


WAX, &e. 
Best Known. ESTABLISHED, 1824, 


THE BEST TRUSS 
USED. 


nine ELASTIC 
TRUS is worn with 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
Sold at GREATLY 
it by mail to all parts of the 


a for full de descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELA Cc TRUSS co. D. 688 Broadway,N.¥. 20zz 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Church 
Schools, Fire Farms, etc. FULL 


“VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 uz 


EDUCATION. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS anp oo 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS, 
100 DOUBLE DESKS anp SETTEE 

17 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 14 ft. long, 
Will be sold for less than such Furniture can be made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. 

J. L. HAMMETT, 
—— and Dealer in School Goods, 


268 tf 7 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


Waters’ Chorale 


are the most BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and 
PERFECT in TONE ever made. 
tain every Improvement Leper A for a 
first-class ORGAN, including our Cele 
CELESTE STOP, which isa Fine Imitation 
of the Human Voice.WATER’S HARMONIC 
“NEW FAVORITE,” and DULCET OR-= 
GANS, in Unique French Cases of 
ey combine PURITY of VOICING with 


CANNOT be EXCELLED. Price, 
ve Entire Satisfactien. 


GREAT VOLUME et TONE, suitable for 
School, or Church. 860, 
$100, Upward. 


WATERS’ PIANOS, 


MADE. For QUALITY of 

of FINISH, andGREAT 

with Stool, Cover, an 

enly $190, Upward. Every PIANO and ORGAN WARRANTED, for SIX YEARS, toe 
Prices Extremely Low. Tle 

ed Catatoque Free. AGENTS WANTED. 


ORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers and e 
Warerooms, Ne. S26 Broadway, N. Y. Box 3,560.) 


They cone 
*brated 


Elegant 
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WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Boston, 


ADOPTED FOR ) Worcester’s New Pronoun- 


THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 
Worcester's New mary 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, somes, Advanced Spell- 


Written, Elementary ook, 
Primary. ”| Bte. Kte. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


And SEITE 
mie KINDERGARTEN 
\/ TABLES & OHAIRS, 
r- 


cular and price-list, 


Agent for the the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


Badges and Medals. 


A. HAYWARD, 
202 Seseteer: New ¥ ork, 


COLLEGE, SCHOOL. SOCIETY 


ES MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Special sent 
276 tf 


free upon request, 


UARE and UPRIGHT are 


d Book, Boxed and Ship 
Monthly Installments Received. 


AGENTS FOR 
J. Browning, London; R. Keenig, J. Duboscgq, 


and J. Salleron, Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. 


ELS. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


on application. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
193e0w 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
NO. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“‘Trlumph” & “Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL 


Dealers in all kin 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents ape e oot 
300 illustration 


over 


Aynp jo 0013 
LHOdKI 


STEEL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


neal Magi, EDUCATION, Will be Month 


Camden, N. J. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


New York, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


Liver, The Bowels and The 
This combined 


ves it wonderful 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, W 
nesses and Nervous oe 


tormented 
endure nervous or sick h 
Why have sleepless nights — 
a dry, vé 
six qtsof Medicine. 
he will order 


8=6Addres ANNA 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, White, 
economical. Send for sample. 
20 cts. t DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 
post-paid, C S. DUSTLESS ERASERS ; samples of 
BAKER, PRATT & 142 and 
8, 


every 
child: 


fright 
of the 
Wise 

enced 
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New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. if 
1 | | H > 
faTyr £0 & Y W 
= = 
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Why Are We sick ray sum 
—= § ats . at should be expelléd naturally. and 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS me WORLD. / boars 
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FIRE - FLIES. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


While the mist is on the river 
And the moon is on the hill, 
And the stars above us quiver 
And the woods below are still, 
Down the valley Fireflies rally,— 
Millions throbbing rhythmically, 
All the mellowed darkness fill. 


Where the vapor’s subtler edges 
Creep from out the darkened swale, 
All the long leaves of the sedges 
Wave their cressets misty-pale, 
Rocking slowly, like the holy 
Levites’ censers o’er the lowly 
Worshippers before the veil! 


Flash along the woodland shadows 
Tiny lightnings, spark by spark, 
As if over all the meadows 
Heaven were sowing the void dark 
With to-morrow’s gold, that borrows 
Bloom from midnight’s dusky furrows, 
As wild-flowers from fallows stark. 


Is the Fairy King yowrey | 
From his royal Grand Review ? 
And are these the torches burning 
In his splendid retinue ? 
Through the vapors cleave their tapers 
As if, charging with drawn sabres, 
Their fleet troop rode down the blue. 


Close above us breaks a gleaming 
With a fitful line of light, 

Yet far off as Lyra, seeming, 
In the mystery of the night! 

And from under breathes our wonder, 

‘ What a meteor rushes yonder 
Lawless, in that awful height!’ 


Nearer, what a weird inurning 

Of some strange innocuous blaze, 
A pale emerald inly burning 

Or translucent chrysoprase ; 
Winged and living jewels, giving 
Light for others, and receivin 

Not their own but kindred rays. 


* * * 


Every soul that lives for duty 
Mindless of the moment’s fame, 
Sheds irradiant truth and beauty,— 
Stars of earth or heaven the same,— 
Not to blind us, burns behind us, 
The true glory if it find us, 
Like the fire-fly’s mystic flame. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


WaGEs OF SCHOOL-TEACHERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
Comparep. — The generosity of the present Board of 
Education is simply beautiful. At their last meeting 
they hired teachers and increased their salaries $1 per 
month. A majerity of them now receive the enormous 
sum of 83 cents per day. Very few of them attempt to 
pass an examination to get a position as teacher in our 
schools until they have graduated from our high school, 
and even then there is no certainty of their passing 
the teacher’s examination. ‘They spend years prepar- 
ing themselves for teachers, and get barely enough to 
board themselves. If the necessities of the city really 
demand such disgraceful salaries, we advise the school 
board to turn the high school into an establishment for 
the teaching of young ladies the dressmaking business, 
as there is not a dressmaker in Michigan who under- 
stands her business, but can make from $1 to $1.50 per 
day and board, the whole year round. — Port Huron 
(Mich.) Commercial. 

ConTroversy aT LowgLu.—A card signed “ Liberals 
of Lowell” was published last week, in which the writer 
asserted it as the intention of the Liberals to prosecute 
every teacher or individual who reads any Bible to the 
children in our schools. This threat, if intended to 
frighten any teacher or individual, will come far short 
of the mark. Any action the school board may deem 
wise or fit to take in the matter will not be at all influ- 
enced by threats, and the board will take the responsi- 


bility of defending and protecting the teachers at all 
times in the discharge of their duties. It is ‘the unal- 
terable determination’ of the board (we think we speak 
advisedly) not to run the school in the interest of any 
sect, religion, or ism, but strictly in accordance with 


the best established methods and principles of govern- 
ing educational institutions, making nothing compul- 
sory that is unreasonable or inconsistent, ever holding 
in view as the prime and only object, the proper ad- 
vancement of our youth in their school work.—Lowell 
(Mass.) Journal. 


Law Governs.—Man learns to talk by instinct, i. ¢. 
by an unconscious perception of, and obedience to, the 
laws that govern the proceeding. Development and 
education have for their aim the acquisition of con- 
scious preception of, and obedience to, the laws that 


govern any proceeding, — which we call conscience in 
moral and religious relations, science in mental rela- 
tions, art in mechanical relations; although art, in the 
higher sense of the word, unites all three relations, or 
at least the two last, in one.—J. Ashman, in Voice. 


CuassicaL An English writer says 
wisely concerning classical teaching: “Too many boys 
have been allowed to go through their school career un- 
der the impression that Greek and Latin were only in- 
vented to worry them with grammars and dictionaries, 
and without ever realizing that these languages were 
used in daily life by men of like nature with ourselves, 
whose deeds and sayings are of personal interest to us 
still. Grammar and idiom must be taught, and with 
strict accuracy, or a language will never be really 
grasped; but a master cannot too soon begin to draw 
upon the human interest of the classics, A hint here, 
an anecdote there, a parallel between some ancient 
event and one of recent occurrence, skillfully thrown in 
when the interest of boys is flagging, would, I believe, 
do much to make teaching both of Greek and Latin 
more really useful. Grammatical knowledge would 
not suffer from boys being made aware that this was 
not the whole matter. Rather the dry bones of acci- 
dence and syntax would be breathed upon by a life- 


giving spirit, and assume a form and meaning to many 
a mind that was revolted by their seeming barrenness.” 
It must be said that the average young collegian has 
little idea of ancient Greek and Roman manners and 
men, and takes about as much acute and active interest 
in the life of remote times as he does in his sister’s em- 
broidery.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Can KiInDERGARTENS FLouRiIsH IN AmERICA ?— It 
gave me a sharp pang to learn from one of our most 
prominent and influential educators that he thought 
there were “ practical difficulties in establishing kinder- 
gartens in this country which he feared we should not 
be able to overcome,” although personally he was much 
in their favor. It seems to me the very country where 
they are most needed, and where they ought to grow 
most easily, both because of the supreme necessity of 
our having a virtuous as well as an intelligent popula- 
tion, and because here progress in anything can be 
made without meeting with a thousand drawbacks, that 
would interfere in the stereotype communities of the 
old world. The kindergarten principle, however, is 
the one to redeem both states of society, for it takes the 
child before it is injured, and places him within a 
safeguard ; and within is the only place for an effect- 
ual safeguard against the corrupting influences of the 
world. And this safeguard can be placed within the 
child by its own mother, if she will only study the nat- 
ure of her child in the light of the kindergarten theory, 
which was a discovery as truly as the theory of gravita- 


tion discovered by Newton. It was not an invention, 
that discrimation must be carefully made, but it was 
the discovery of a man of genius who worked as nature 
does, evolving a new thing from old premises. 

The result, in my convictions, of keeping a kindergar- 
ten for three years and watching them for ten or more 


is, that here we have the needed element, moral train- 

ing, which all educators and good people who do not 

pretend to be educators, feel to be essentially wanting 

in our schools. The great importance of the kindergar- 

is their power to form character. — Mrs. Mary 
ann. 


Otp Foeyism. — What in this year of grace, 1880, 
the old fogy is still capable of saying may be seen 
in the recent address of Chairman Banks, of the 
Flintshire (Wales) Quarter.Session. He complained 
that there was a tendency in the country to over-edu- 
cate; the laboring classes were being educated above 
the station which Providence had intended for them. 
He wanted the laborer instructed to read, write, and 
keep such accounts as were useful to him in his walk of 
life; but to give him a superior education was to set 
class against class, and make them dissatisfied with 


the position which Providence had allotted to them. 
He used to go into infants’ schools in that neighbor- 
hood thinking he could impart some knowledge to the 
young ; but now, when he he went in found the youn 
people so highly educated that he could teach them 
nothing, and he left quite ashamed. 


EDUCATIONAL HOBBIES OF THE FAR WEST. 


BY JOHN SWETT. 


Teachers, as well as editors, are fond of educational 
hobby-horses. Sometimes the riding of these educa- 
tional “dummies” is entirely harmless, affording merely 
amusement to riders and spectators; but often the rac- 
ing is productive of serious injury to its schools. Ina 
new community, before custom and precedent take the 
reins, hobby-riders seem to have a clear track. Having 
found a home for the past twenty-seven years in a 
“pioneer State,” I call to mind the hobbies that have 
appeared and disappeared during that period in my own 
immediate habitat. 

The first hobby was Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, 
ridden an hour a day, for some years, as a favorite nag. 
It was spavined, and retired a dozen years ago. Then 
came the “ self-reporting system,” which kept the track 
for three years, and was then stowed away in the car- 
penter’s shop. This furore resulted in a beautiful crop 
of white liars. It was succeeded by an epizootic of 
“map drawing,” which ran its course in three years. 
About this time many teachers and editors had a 
sporadic attack of educational measles, resulting in a 
chronic condition of invalidism known as the “ talky- 
talky system,”—that is, oral instruction. Then a pair 
of war-horses were trotted out, snorting and pawing, — 
“written examinations” and “percentages.” They 
have grown old, and are badly used up. 

Then came Sancho Panza on a new steed, backed by 


of the grammar-schools were compelled to study ‘ pho- 
nography.” The city, in two years, was to have three 
thousand ready-made short-hand reporters, who could 
all earn good wages! In ten years spelling was to be 
abolished, and the English language was to be merged 
into Pitman’s. A new board killed this editors’ horse, 


The funniest old hobby of all was that of compelling 
all pupils in the two lower grammar grades to study an 


all the editors. All the pupils of the two higher grades: 
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elementary text-book on geometry It lasted two years, 
and then a new board cut its ham-strings. 

Then came two bran new European hobby-horses, — 
one French, the other Dutch. The populace ran wild 
with delight. One-third of the children in both the 
primary and the grammar schools were put to studying 
German, and the remainder began the French, to enable 
them to travel on the Continent when they grew up. 
As the feelings engendered by the Franco-German war 
died away, this attack of small-pox philology became less 
virulent and assumed a mild varioloid type. The mod- 
ern-languages hobbies have cost the city about half a 
million of dollars. These were political hobbies of na- 
tionalities. Another hobby was the annual examination 
of teachers, — killed sixteen years ago by State law. 
A twin hobby was the annual election of teachers 
“for the term of one year,” — killed by an intelligent 
board of educators in 1870. 

Four years ago there was trotted out by a superin- 
tendent of Teutonic origin a no-text-book hobby. Spell- 
ing-books were declared immoral. English was a gram- 
marless tongue, therefore grammar was abolished ; arith- 
metics were tabooed; and pupils were reduced to a diet 
of oral-instruction shavings. The hobby died, but the 
pupils lived through it, though they grew thin. 

The latest hobby is double-entry bookkeeping for all pu- 
pils in the highest grade of the grammarschools. The pu- 
pils are all expected, when they graduate, to earn their 
living as bookkeepers. I had almost forgotten the in- 
dustrial-drawing hobby, that began with a small army 
of special teachers and ended with their dismissal by a 
new board. The result was a parallel to the philological 
experiment. 

An early legislature of California was christened the 
“Legislature of a Thousand Drinks”; our Board of 
Education is known to memory as the “Board of a 
Thousand Rules.” Everything was “ruled on” with a 
minuteness greater than that of the old Mosaic law. 
Teachers and pupils were automatons. 

Such are a few of our past hobbies in this Western 
outpost of school civilization. Of minor crotchets and 
observations, and isms, and mild eccentricities, the num- 
ber is countless. It gives me pleasure to hope that, in 
the conservative East there are neither hobbies nor 
hobby-riders. Yet, if rumors are to be credited, once 
in a while a hobby is trotted out in the vicinity even 
of Plymouth Rock. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


The ranks of women-teachers are filled up principally 
by young persons who, residing at home, teach as a 
means of lightening the burden to their parents of sup- 
porting them. ‘There are a few who devote themselves 
heroically to their profession from a pure love of it, but 
= majority teach because they needs must do some- 
thing. 

In any proper theory of social advancement, the in- 
struction of youth should be the most honorable of the 
professions. It should be set apart exclusively for the 
most refined, affectionate, conscientious, and intelligent 
men and women. For such persons teaching has many 
attractions in itself. These would be added to by mak- 
ing the profession renumerative, and hence honorable. 
It should afford a better career than law or commerce, 
authorship or preaching. At present, most of the talent 
and energy of the country is to be found in counting- 
houses ; some of it has been diverted, by a college edu- 
cation worthy of the dark ages, into courts, scribblers, 
garrets, and the pulpit. There seems no reason why 
much of it should not be induced to enter the school- 
room and fashion the rising generation to nobler and 
grander views than are entertained by many now on 
the scene of action. 

The importance of having teachers of the very high- 
est qualifications cannot be over-estimated. Ten parents 
out of twelve of those who send to the public schools 
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are unfit to serve as examples to their children. Sloven- 
liness in dress, infirmity of temper, rudeness of man- 
ner, disposition to tyrannize, sullenness, impatience, 
under-bred deportment, narrowness of prejudice, and 
defective education are common enough in families to 
need a corrective elsewhere. That corrective can only 
be found in neat, sunny-tempered, impartial, polite, 
well-bred, and thoroughly educated teachers. Constant 
intercourse with such persons will insensibly mould the 
character of youth and counteract the evil influences 
of defective home-education. The child imitates un- 
consciously those with whom he is brought into con- 
tact; and is injured, rather than profited, by being sent 
to teachers inferior to his parents. 


If women-teachers perform the same work as men, 
what solid reason is there against their receiving equal 
remuneration? Ought the first lesson taught children 
to be one of social injustice ? Ought the teacher her- 
self to be an illustration of the willingness of the “ lead- 
ing influence ” to keep back the wages of the laborer ? 
What effect must it have on the youthful mind to see 
that society thinks it right to pay a woman only half or 
three-fourths as much as a man for the same work? Is 
it right to infuse into the next generation injustice by 
example, while we endeavor to teach them justice by 
precept ? 

What teacher, who does not thoroughly love her pro- 
fession, can work with her whole heart while she is 
conscious all the time that her services are inadequately 
renumerated, and that she must turn and twist her 
finances in every conceivable way in order to preserve 
a respectable and lady-like appearance? If they have 
others beside themselves to maintain, — as is often the 
case, — this is almost impossible, and they have the 
bitter consciousness that society visits upon them the 
narrowness of their resources in a corresponding depres- 
sion of respectability. 


NEW-ENGLAND EDUCATORS. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


JAMES MARSH. 

Those of us whose memories go back a quarter of a 
century or more, will recall the interest which was 
awakened in literary circles by the publication of Dr. 
Marsh’s Preliminary Essay to Coleridge’s Aids to Re- 
flection. The author of this essay gave expression to 
his conviction that this work of the distinguished phil- 
osopher and poet was destined to take high rank among 
the most profound philosophical treatises of modern 
times, and that for very many minds it would have “a 
deep and enduring interest.” It would furnish matter 
of curious inquiry to look into our colleges and more 
advanced institutions of learning, and ascertain how 
many teachers of moral and intellectual science ever 
make the slightest reference to the Aids to Reflection, 
much less direct the attention of their students to the 
book as standing in the front rank of the able treatises, 
which they invite their pupils to study, to stimulate 
thought and gratify curiosity. 

Dr. Marsh was not alone in the exalted estimate 
which he placed on Coleridge, and in his belief that, in 
in the department of philosophical theology, he occupied 
a place which he would continue to hold for many, 
many years to come, and was ready to apply to him 
the words of the Son of Sirach, with which the able 
scholar closed the essay to which we have referred: 
“His own memorial shall not depart away, and his 
name shall live from generation to generation.” How 
short a time it takes us to learn what may seem to be 
a very sad lesson, that the glory of the most brilliant 
intellect soon fades away, and the brightest anticipa- 
tions of a long-honored renown speedily die out with 
the passing years! Some of the salient points in the 
life of one who certainly left an impress on many minds 
in the age in which he lived, let me hope will not be 


Hartford, Vt., was the birthplace of Mr. Marsh. He 
was born July 19, 1794, in the home of his grandfather, 
Hon. Joseph Marsh, the first lieutenant-governor of 
Vermont. The first eighteen years of his life were 
passed on a farm, and he had every reason to believe 
that it was his destiny always to be a tiller of the soil. 
The usual order of events in a family where there is 
more than one son is, if a college education is to be 
given to either of the sons, the eldest is selected to 
enjoy the privilege. Such was the case in the Marsh 
family. The elder brother intended to enter college, 
but, for some reason, changed his plan, and James took 
his place. He became a member of the freshman class 
in Dartmouth College in the fall of 1813, and, after the 
four years’ course, was graduated with distinguished 
honor in 1817. A single year was spent in Andover, 
at the end of which time he was called to the office of 
tutor in Dartmouth College. His position gave him 
an excellent opportunity to pursue studies which were 
congenial to his tastes, and the two years of his official 
relation to his Alma Mater were most profitably spent 
by him. 

In 1820 he resumed his place as a student in Andover, 
and there completed his professional studies in 1822. 
It is said that “‘so completely was he occupied with his 
studies that he found but little time for ordinary social 
intercourse; and he even contracted a disrelish for many 
of the religious meetings which were held, chiefly, how- 
ever, on the ground that he thought they were pervaded 
by an undue formality.” The almost invariable con- 
comitant to such long-continued and laborious mental 
effort, we find in the case of Mr. Marsh. His health 
broke down under it, and he was compelled to suspend 
his work for a season. He resorted to farm-work once 
more, and reaped the benefit which almost invariably 
follows from a relinquishment of hard brain-work and 
resort to vigorous exercise in the open air. The em- 
ployment, however, in which he was engaged became 
exceedingly irksome to him, and he determined to get 
back to his old intellectual pursuits. 

Mr. Marsh had formed the acquaintance of the Rev. 
Dr. John H. Rice, of Virginia, who was deeply inter- 
ested in the establishment of a theological seminary in 
connection with Hampton-Sydney College. His efforts 
were finally successful, and a position was secured for 
Mr. Marsh where he could be useful in giving instruc- 
tion both in the college and the seminary. Here he 
remained for about three years, when he was elected, in 
October, 1826, president of the University of Vermont, 
and was inaugurated Nov. 28. The address which he 
delivered on the occasion was published, and was favor- 
ably noticed in the North American Review, to which 
periodical he had some years before contributed an ar- 
ticle, which at the time awakened no small interest in 
the literary world. He chose as the theme of his ad- 
dress, “Education”; and for what he feared might be 
regarded as the triteness of his subject, he makes this 
apology : 

‘This subject, however it may have been exhausted as to 
its general and theoretical principles by eminent writers of 
both ancient and modern times, and rendered trite in its de- 
tails by the ee | discussions of our own periodical press, has 
still, like that of religion, a hold upon our attention that can 
be lost only when we are no longer capable of improvement. 
Like that, it mingles with the sweetest charities of domestic 
life, and is second only to that in its relation to communities 
and nations. It comes home to the heart of every father and 
of every mother, and in the minds of the wise politician and 
hilanthropist, is associated with their dearest hopes and most 
abored efforts for the improvement of society. It is practi- 
cally connected with our rigs Mone most interesting duties, 
and its principles can never too well understood or too 


faithfully applied by those who wish well to the happiness of 
their country.” 


What a high place the common-school system held in 
the regard of President Marsh, appears from the follow- 
ing extract: 


“In the minds of those by whom our principles and our 
form of society were bequeathed to us, the maxim that all men 
are alike independent and have the same right to act in the 
various relations of society, awakened of necessity the idea of 
so providing for the instruction of all that they should be qual- 
ified to act well. Hence, at a very early period after the set- 
tlement of New England, free schools were established ; and 4 


without interest to the readers of these sketches. 


oe unknown in every other country, which provides that 
property of all shall be taxed for the edueation of al! 
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‘ some variety of form now everywhere prevails. The 
a or the effect of this is not, indeed, to give very eminent 
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attainments to any, but to accomplish what the spirit of benev- 
olence is now aiming at in other countries, to implant the 
great principles of knowledge, of morality and religion, and 
to elevate the condition and character of the great body of 
the people. It goes among us to establish and secure forever 
the principles of equality from which it sprung; to secure the 
jower from the insults of the higher, and the weak from the 
oppressions of the powerful. Instead of limiting our thoughts 
to a few only, it extends our hopes and our designs of improve- 
ment to all the members of the body politic, while it presents 
them to us in a condition best suited to receive the benefit of 


our labors.’’ 

At the risk of shortening somewhat the details of 
this sketch, I have made these extracts from the inau- 

ral of President Marsh as illustrative of the vigor of 
his style and the soundness of his views on the subject 
of education. Not long after his induction into office 
appeared the preliminary essay to the Aids to Reflection, 
to which allusion has been made. It greatly added to 
his reputation on both sides of the Atlantic, and was a 
most elegant contribution to the cause of good learning. 
Some other productions of his pen were given to the 
public, among which were A Short Treatise on Hlo- 
quence, and a Translation of Herder’s Work on Hebrew 
Poetry. 

The chronic trouble with colleges is a want of funds. 
The University of Vermont was not exempt from this 
trouble. These pecuniary embarrassments of the insti- 
tution weighed heavily on the mind of the president. 
He felt that, with his studious, recluse habits, he was 
poorly fitted to go before the public and appeal for 
money. He shrunk from undertaking the task, and 
tendered his resignation in 1833. The college, how- 
ever, was not disposed to dispense with his valuable 
services, and he was appointed to the chair of Intellect- 
ual and Moral Philosophy, the duties of which office he 
continued to perform, with brief intervals, when the 
state of his health made it needful for him to seek a 
nilder climate during the remainder of his life. He 
died July 3, 1842, in the 48th year of his age. 

The writer regrets that the limited space within 
which he must confine himself in these sketches forbids 
his making copious extracts from the beautiful tribute 
paid to his memory by his life-long friend, Rev. Dr. 
Torrey. He cannot forbear to quote afew words, which 
will indicate in one direction, at least, the rank in 
which we may place him as an educator : 


“Dr. Marsh had a natural fondness for the society of young 
men, and his interest in them, as usually happens, strongly 
attached them tohim. All his pupils were, or became,—I may 
say without exception, — his personal friends. His whole in- 
tercourse with them was, in the highest degree, friendly and 
parental, The least kindling of enthusiasm in a young mind 
was sure to catch his observant eye, and to be wisely guided 
by him in the right direction and to a noble end. He detested 
the system of authority which had no other way to sustain 
itself than by breaking down, as he expressed it, all the inde- 
pendent spirit and love of study for its own sake. In the 
youth he reverenced the man, and by treating him as such 
made him conscious that he was one. Delinquents saw that, 
in dealing with them, he did not aim to build up his own au- 
thority by making them humble and obsequious. The unaf- 
fected sincerity of his advice carried it home to the heart, and 
he insured obedience by making himself loved.” 


May we not say of the man of whom such things 
could be said, “Surely he was a model teacher ” ? 


ScHoon, or Business. — Your boy is fourteen years 
old. You are considering the question whether you 
shall take him out of school and put him to business. 
In the shop he can earn his living at once. In 
school he costs you from $300 to $800 a year. Even 
if he goes toa public school his board at home costs 
something and he earns nothing. And what is the use 
of his learning Latin, Greek, and algebra for the practi- 

ul affairs of life? Will his musa, musae, musae, and 
18 @, y, and ever enable him to sell more calicoes or 
at more cents a yard, or to get more bushels of wheat out 
of an acre of ground, or even to convince a jury of 
practical Americans that his client is entitled to $1,000 
mages from the railroad company that smashed his 
trunk or by its delay compelled him to miss an impor- 
‘ant appointment ? He can read, write, and speak the 
nglish language correctly; why not apprentice him 
his trade and let him begin ? Shall I keep him in 
school, or put him to business? That is a question a 
Steat many fathers are considering this summer, — an 


‘very summer. Keep him in school. — Independent. 


THE HEREAFTER. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


O, wide blue are of sea, 

What wondrous mystery 

Flees over thy thin edge ? 

To it my faith I pledge! 

I know not how nor when 

Its measure I shall ken, 

What secret waits revealing, 
What treasure Death’s unsealing; 
But that horizon’s rim 

Shall not be always dim; 
Sometime my heavenly eyes 
Shali look without surprise 
Beyond its mystic verge, 

And Paradise emerge, 

With its fair, beckoning shore,— 
Safe from the tempest-roar. 
Then all shall be made known, 
And what is dark be shown,— 
All longing satisfied ; 

And ways that we have tried, 
Tempt and delude no more, 
On that far, unseen shore. 


A TERM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


- To study English literature four years,—giving to the 
first a history of literature; to the second, its develop- 
ment from the Elizabethan era to our own; to the third, 
a critical study of Dante and Shakespeare ; and to the 
fourth, early English,—is the luxury of the few. The 
usual conditions of its teaching are, a town of little or 
no public library ; a class of ordinary reading; and one 
term for a course of English literature, in a series of 
half-hour lessons. I think the class may be most read- 
ily interested in the life of our own time. A rapid 
sketch may be given of the era of the reform bill in 
England,—the key-note of the literature which formed 
us,—and of the play of light and shade on its redress 
of wrongs, and bitter mistakes up to 1870. Its impulse 
is past, however, as may be easily shown by the success 
of Morris, who announces himself in the “ Earthly Par- 
adise,” “the idle singer of an empty day.” So Keats, 
in the first quarter of our century, marked the period 
of the French Revolution by his medievalism. We 
live in a time of transition, the last days of the feudal 
expedients of William the Conqueror; and with the in- 
evitable readjustment of land in England, will come a 
new school of thought. For we are a thoughtful cen- 
tury; we take our pleasure gravely; but are just now 
impatient of gravity, and disposed to look back upon 
Greek life with some longing. In a few years, though, 
the Anglo-Saxon conscience will reassert itself. 

No one reflects all this many-changing life so well as 
Tennyson. He repeats the style of the Renaissance, 
yet the natural scenery of the “ Lotus Eater” is done with 
the fidelity of Wordsworth; “ Locksley Hall” recalls 
Carlyle; and the latest “Idyls of the King” suggest 
our present drift. The tastes and hopes and disappoint- 
ments of our century are bound with his poems. Whit- 
tier and Bryant are sweet, limpid reflections of Words- 
worth, with a local tinge; and Longfellow reflects in a 
thousand elegant ways the influence of the foreign 
schools whom he translates so perfectly. But Tennyson 
is the Turner of our literature. 

Give two weeks to Tennyson. Then the thin volume 
of Coleridge will take back the class to the time of the 
French Revolution, and to the influence of Goethe. 
A short poem, in another little book, will introduce to 
them the first modern poet,—Thomas Grey. Not the 
“ Elegy,”—that cold, correct copy of Pope,—will do this, 
but “The Bard.” The teacher must point out its rapid 
rush, human interest, and general reaction from the 
models of its days; and tell, too, that by the irony of 
fate, Grey was a trifler, and more fastidious than Hor- 
ace Walpole himself, who spent a lifetime in letter- 
writing and embellishing Strawberry Hill. 

It is not easy to bring the classical school before a 
modern mind. The elegant, polished verses are easy to 


when one of the gentry rode to church in the furbished- 
up chariot, dressed all in white, “with a rich head and 
the diamond necklace; my dear sir, in a fine silk waistcoat 
of blue padnosoy, and his coat lined with white silk ” ; 
to the ceremonious gentlemen, the strong compliments 
and the grand manners of the old school; must see the 
towns lying in forgotten sunlight, built upon a combi- 
nation of hill and valley with a queer intermingling of 
town and country, with ferns growing on the houses 
and on the garden-walls, and with paved ways which 
seemed to go everywhere, “ up hill and down dale,” be- 
tween high walls, covered with wall-flowers and mosses. 
The poet who wrote for this England was a dwarf, four 
feet high, contorted, hunchbacked; so weak he could 
not dress himself; so small that at the table he was 
raised on a chair of his own; so bald, that when alone 
he covered his head with a velvet cap; so crafty, “he 
hardly drank tea without a stratagem.” When he 
wrote a work he kept it two years in his desk; his 
writing-box had to be placed on his bed before he rose. 
“Lord Oxford’s domestic related that, in the dreadful 
winter of 1740, she was called from her bed by him 
four times in one night to supply him with paper, lest 
he should lose a thought.” He suited his age. Selec- 
tions from Chesterfield’s letters and Holcombe’s collec- 
tion will picture the cold, classic public Pope desired to 
please. 

Born in 1608, in Bread street, John Milton may have 
seen Shakespeare. As the class reads Paradise Lost, the 
teacher must furnish the commentary of Milton’s life 
and learning, with the conditions which made such deep 
culture easy for him, and the difference which makes it 
so nearly impossible for us. Lord Macaulay alone has 
attempted it. Milton’s literary life began with his en- 
trance into Cambridge in 1625, the year of the acces- 
sion of Charles I. He left the university in 1632, and 
went to live in Horton near Windsor, where he spent 
five years steadily reading Greek and Latin. “ L’Al- 
legro” and “Il Penseroso” were written in 1632, and 
“ Lycidas” in 1637. They all prove that though Milton 
was Puritan at heart, his Puritanism was of the earlier 
type, which had not suffered enough to be stern. He 
could not forget the masque, the lists, the music in the 
dim Cathedral. In 1638 he went to Italy, where he 
met Galileo, but at the end of two years returned to 
England and to his agitated middle life of prose work. 
Before 1642, when the civil war began, he had written 
five vigorous pamphlets against Episcopacy. Six more 
appeared in the next two years. One of these was the 
“Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,” a 
bold and eloquent attack on the censorship of the press 
by the Presbyterians. In 1650 he wholly lost his 
sight. Yet in the last years of the Protector’s life he 
began Paradise Lost, and filled the two years before the 
Restoration with fruitless attempts to prevent it by the 
publication of six more pamphlets. At last he settled 
in a house near Bunhill Fields, when Paradise Lost 
was finished, and printed in 1667. 

Paradise Regained is in a more severe style than 
Paradise Lost, and “Samson Agonistes” has the grand- 
eur of the last words of a great man who always saw 
vividly and said vividly what he saw. His taste was 
as severe, his expression as polished, his method as 
strict as that of the school of Pope that grew up when 
he was old. 

The study of the literature of three centuries will fill 
twelve weeks. And why should not Shakespeare be re- 
served for an advanced course? Who can understand 
him without much study ? and who has the ability 
to bring in, in a few recitation-hours, the antique life of 
the 16th century so vividly before pupils that they can 
smyphatize with its contrasts? A study of the myste- 
ries and moralities should precede attention to the plays 
of the first writer of the world; and weeks ought to 
be given to Marlowe and Webster and others of the 


read, but the England of one hundred years ago is dif-|coterie around Shakespeare, and in spite of their wild 
ficult to define. The novels paint it best. The class|lives so immortal, that the greatest praise lofty Milton 


must go back with Pamela, to a long-past Sabbath, |can have is that he was the last of the Elizabethans. 
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REST. 


BY ELIZABETH R. GEORGE. 
Stray leaves creep down 
From slumbering trees ; 
Steal in and out 
The humming bees. 
The air takes on a dreamy haze 
That tells of coming autumn-days 
That charm the year with sweet delays. 
O, little hour that hastens by, 
Rare time of rest for work so nigh; 
How glad and fair 
Thy moments seem, 
Like sailing down 
Some peaceful stream, 
Or floating in a happy dream! 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE ENG- 
LISH GRAMMARS ?—NO. III. 


BY W. COLEGROVE, LL.D. 


The ambiguous statement that ‘‘ Case denotes the relation of 
& noun or pronoun to other words’’ is not true either in the 
sense that “‘ Case is the relation, etc.,’’ or that ‘‘ Case (is some 
unspecified thing which) indicates the relation, etc.’”” Authors 
have not observed the difference between ‘‘Case’’ and “‘A 
Case.”’ The above statement taken in the second sense may 
perhaps be true of “‘ A Case,”’ but is not true of ‘‘ Case.”’ 

Some authors, to conceal their ignorance, and to appear to 
say something when they really say nothing, have made great 
use of the word “‘ property;”’ and one says that ‘‘ Case is that 

property of nouns and pronouns which shows how they are 
used in the construction of sentences.’’ He utterly fails, how- 
ever, to point out the nature of that “‘ property,’’ and evident- 
ly does not himself know what he means by it. Others have 
used the word “‘ modification ’’ in the same way, and of course 
have left the students using their works hopelessly bewildered. 
It is impossible in these articles to quote every attempt to de- 
fine “‘ Case,’’ and to show wherein the attempt is unsuccessful. 
Suffice it to say, that not one of the authors has given a valid 
definition of it. Indeed, one of the chief of them declares 
that it is impossible to do it! He says of Person, Number, 
Gender, Case, Mood, and Tense, that “‘no definition, just in 
sense and suitable for a child, can ever be formed for any one 
of them.” Thisis not true, to be sure; but it amounts to a 
rather significant confession of ignorance on the part of one 
of the most voluminous writers on grammar. The fact is, 
these things are just as easily defined as any other things, 
when one knows what they really are; but this is exactly what 
our grammarians do not know. Hence those futile attempts 
at definition; hence the disgraceful expedient of hiding behind 
an ambiguous or utterly meaningless word or mode of expres- 
sion; hence the broad assertion that just and suitable defini- 
tions are impossible; and hence the miserable apology some- 
times put forth for such failures that ‘‘ Grammar is not an 
exact science,” and hence that precision and scientific accuracy 
are not to be expected in grammars! In reality there is no 
science, however “‘ exact,” not even Geometry, in which rigid 
accuracy in definitions is more necessary or more easy to attain 
than in grammar; and that it has not been attained is the fault 
and great reproach of the grammarians. 

Some authors say that “‘ Gender is the distinction of objects 
with regard to sex.”’ If that is so, then Gender belongs to Nat- 
ural History, not to grammar; and the grammarian has no 
concern with it. Others say that ‘‘Gender is the distinction 
of nouns and pronouns with regard to sex.’’ This cannot well 
be true, since nouns and pronouns have no sex. Another says 
that “‘ Gender signifies sex.’’ This is utterly false, as every 
linguist knows, or at least should know. Another one says 
that ‘‘ Gender is that property of nouns and pronouns which 
distinguishes objects with regard to sex.’”’ In this he endeav- 
ors to skulk behind that miserable juggling, indefinite term 
** property;’’ and the statement is untrue in any sense of that 
term. Thus we might go on almost ad libitum,— absolutely 
ad nauseam,—in quoting this nonsense. Somes make no at- 
tempt to define Gender; and not one of them tells correctly 
what itis. So also it is with Number, and Person, and Voice, 
and Mood, and Tense. There is an immense variety of at- 
tempts at definition, but nothing satisfactory. In the words 
of one of the most noted of the authors, ‘‘ There is no end to 
the sickening detail of such blunders.”’ 

In regard to those terms above mentioned, and some others, 
the simple truth is that when taken “ abstractly,”” or without 
limitation, they are names of certain modes of inflection; and 
when limited, they are names of inflectional forms of words. 
The fundamental fault of the grammars is, that their authors 
have not been aware of this simple truth, and hence have not 
explained these terms. 

Most of the grammars say that “A Regular Verb is one 
which forms its past tense and perfect participle by adding d 
or ed to the present’ (or words to that effect); and that “‘ An 
Irregular Verb is one which does not form its past tense and 
perfect participle by adding d or ed to the present;” but al- 
moat every one of them contradicts himself in regard to this; 


for they do not put into their lists of Irregular Verbs such 
verbs as try, reply, sin, tan, fret, omit, etc., etc., which do not 
form their past tense and perfect participle as above stated; 
and no student, from the use of these books, can find out the 
difference between a Regular and an Irregular Verb ! 

In regard to Adjectives the grammars generally teach that 

“*The Positive Degree is that form of an Adjective which ex- 
presses the simple quality, without any comparison;’’ and yet 
it would be difficult to ascertain what is meant by ‘‘ the simple 
quality”? expressed by an Adjective in the Positive form. 
Take, for example, the Adjective “ long,” of which the Posi- 
tive Degree is used in each of the phrases “a long grain of 
wheat,” ‘‘a long finger-nail,” ‘‘a long pin,”’ “along string,”’ 
**a long rope,” long field,” “a long road,’’ “‘a long river,” 
ete., etc. It will hardly be said that the word “‘long’’ indi- 
cates the same amount of the quality in each of these expres- 
sions. The truth is, that the Positive Degree always implies a 
comparison as much as the other Degrees. The most notori- 
ous, and perhaps the most surprising, failure occurs in the at- 
tempts to define the Verb. Some say,‘ A Verb is a word 
which signifies to be, to do, or tosuffer.”’ Others say, “A 
Verb is a word which signifies to be, to act, or to be acted 
upon.” This last avoids the ambiguity in the word “‘ suffer;”’ 
buat otherwise it is the same asthe first. Each of these ap- 
pears to be not one definition, but three combined,— making 
three classes instead of one; for it is not meant that each verb 
signifies the three things mentioned, but that some verbs sig- 
nify “‘to be;”? some others, “‘todo;’’ and others still, ‘‘ to 
suffer.”” Accordingly the author proceeds immediately to define 
these three classes, which they call Active, Passive, and 
Neuter, Verbs. They fail, however, to show anything which 
the three classes have in common, or why they should all be 
called by the one name “ Verbs.’’ Again, these definitions are 
very absurdly based upon the significations of words, instead 
of their use. The other classes of words are defined accord- 
ing to their use; and there seems to be no reason why the 
Verb should not be defined in the same way, except that the 
authors do not know what the Verb is. Moreover, these defi- 
nitions do not include all Verbs; for many Verbs do not sig- 
nify “ to be,’’ “ to do,”’ or “ to suffer,” as remain, appear, ex- 
tend, suffice, resemble, lack, etc., etc. 
Some say that “‘A Verb is a word which signifies action, 
being, or state.”’ This, besides the faults of the above defini- 
tions, has this additional one, that it includes a multitude of 
words which are not Verbs; for the words action, exertion, 
gesticulation, strife, etc., express action; the words being, exist- 
ence, entity, ete., express being; and the words state, condition, 
quietude, composure, anxiety, etc., express state; but none of 
these are Verbs. Others say “ A Verbis a word which express- 
es an assertion or affirmation.’’ Unfortunately for this defini- 
tion, it usually takes two words to express an assertion or affir- 
mation. The only single words, in English, which can do this 
are the words “‘aye’’ and “‘ yes,’’ which these authors will not 
allow to be Verbs at all! Also this definition is tautological, 
since the term “‘ affirmation”’ is included in the more general 
term assertion.’”? One says, ‘‘A Verb is a word or words 
used to affirm an action or state.”’ If this is so, then ‘‘ John 
caught the bird”’ is a Verb! 

The use of the Verb is simple, peculiar, and easily expressed ; 


and it is really amatter of wonder that grammarians have not 
long since discovered it; but they have not. Some of them 
give up in despair. Onesays, ‘‘The greatest and most acute 
philologists confess that a faultless definition of this part of 
speech is difficult, if not impossible, to be formed;’’ and so he 
uses one which he acknowledges to be defective ! 

Thus far we have taken a hasty glance at the foundation of 
the Science of English Grammar, as given in the school-books; 
and it is evidently a very bad foundation. 


VARIETIES. 


— A scientist informs us that ‘‘the skulls of the African 
negroes are dolichocephalic, mesocephalic, prognathous, platy- 
rhine, and mesoseme.’’ No wonder the West Point officers 
think Whittaker clubbed himself.—Scientific American. 

— One of the best epitaphs, and one of the shortest, also, is 
that which Jerrold gave for Charles Knight, the amiable his- 
torian. It was simply ‘‘ Good Knight.” 

— ‘What papers off my writing-desk are you burning 
there,”’ cried an author to his servant-girl. “Oh, only the 
paper what’s all written over, sir; I hain’t touched the clean.” 


— A touching story is told of a little boy only ten years old, 
whose legs were recently cut off by a train of cars at Dubuque, 
Iowa, and who was too plucky to make any fuss over the inci- 
dent. When the little fellow was taken home his legs hung 
limp, but hedid not complain. Not a tear stood in his eyes 
but the tender look he gave to those who stood by his side told 
oy that he was suffering great agony. After the doctor 

ressed his wounds he called his nts, sisters, and 
brothers to his bedside, kissed one and all farewell, and left a 
tear upon their cheeks. A second time he called his mother 
to his side, placed his little arms about her neck, and said, 
** Mother, I am going to die in a few minutes; please forgive 
me for not minding you.” With this the little fellow fell back, 
and as the mother said, 2 ae angel,’”’ and took another 


look at his face, she f dead and beyond all and 
suffering.— Zz. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — SEPTEMBER, 1880. 


( Jor the latitude of Boston.) 
Mercury invisible. 
Venussets . . . 80d. 6h, 3im. evening. 
Mars invisible. 
Jupiter rises 10d. ‘Th. 27m. 


Jupiterin meridian . . . 10d. 1h. 49m. morning. 
Jupiterrises . . 26d. 6h, 25m. evening. 
Saturn rises . «+ 10d, Th. 58m. evening. 
Jupiter in meridian . . . 25d. Oh, 44m. morning. 
Saturn in meridian . 10d, 2h. 30m. morning. 
Saturn rises . 25d. 6h. 56m. evening, 
Saturn in meridian . 25d. 1h, 27m. morning. 


Uranus invisible. 
Neptune in meridian 20d. 2h. 50m. 


NEAR APPROACH OF MOON TO PLANETS AND STARS, AND 
OTHER PHENOMENA, SEPT., 1880. 


September 1, Uranus in conjunction with Sun. 
" 3, Moon near and south of Regulus. 


- 5, Venus 7° north of Moon. 
- 5, Mars 6° north of Moon. 
* 7, Venus $° north of Mars. 


“ 7, Moon near and south of Spica Virginis. 

a 10, Moon a few degrees north of Antares. 

" 11, Moon lowest. 

” 12, Moon a few deg. north of “‘ Milkmaid’s Dipper.” 

“ 18, Moon Perigee: tide highest. 

Kd 17, Mercury in superior conjuction with Sun. 

- 20, Jupiter 7° south of Moon. 

- 21, Saturn 72° south of Moon. 

” 21, Neptune 6° south of Moon. 

as 22, Sun enters: sign Libra (constellation Virgo) and 
Autumn begins. 

24, Moon highest. 

i 25, Jupiter in perihelion. 

a 25, Moon Apogee: tide lowest. 


MOONS OF JUPITER. 

The following are the more interesting phenomena which 
transpire at seasonable hours during the month of September, 
and are visible with ordinary hand-glasses or small telescopes: 


Sat. L, 1d. 9h. 40m. evening, Oc. Re. 
IIL, 3d. 10h. 3m. Oc. Dis. 
“ Ill, 4d. Oh. 9m. morning, Oc. Re. 
IL, ‘Td. 10h. 31m. evening, Oc. Re. 
“« IL, 8d. Oh. 4m. morning, Tr. In. 
IL, 8d. 11h. 25m. evening, Re. 


ssi I., 9d. 8h. 42m. . Eg. 
IIL, 10d. 10h. 35m. x Ee. Dis. 

. 15m. r. In, 
I., 16d. 10h. 27m: Tr. Eg. 
IIL, 21d. 8h. 45m. Tr. Eg. 
24d, 9h. 21m. Oc. Re. 


EXPLANATION, — Oc., occultation or passing behind the planet; 7r., 
transit, or passing across the planet’s face; Hc., eclipse, or disappearin 
in the planet’s shadow. During this month the shadow will be cast east o 
the planet, hence we should look a little to the left of Jupiter for the dis- 
appearance mentioned. Dis., disappearance, or beginning ; Hg., egress, 
orending. It will be interesting to watch the disappearance and reap- 
pearance of Satellites I. and III. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1880. h. m. 


a Andromedae (Alpheratz) in meridian 0 4morning 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian 

Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian. . 

” Tauri (Alcyone, Light of Pleiades) inmerid. 3 40 sty 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises P ‘ - 9 2 evening 
a Aurigz (Capella) rises 6 

Orionis (Rigel) rises . 

a Orionis (Betelguese) rises. 11 20 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 1 45 morning 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises 

a Leonis (Regulus) rises . he 

a Virginis (Spica) invisible. 

a Bootis (Arcturus) sets. 9 25 evening. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) sets 8 35 

a Lyre (Vega) in meridian x 6 32 

a Aquille (Altair) in meridian ° 

a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) in meridian 10 49 - 


SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, STARS, 
AND CLUSTERS, AT 9.00 P. M., SEPT. 15, 1880. 

Looking Southward. — Near the meridian and five degrees 
above the Sun’s apparent path, is the head of the Goat, one 
horn being marked by the only conspicuous stars in the con- 
stellation: one of the 3d and two of the 4th magnitude, form- 
ing a line 4° long, and perpendicular to the horizon, with the 
brightest at the bottom. Directly above, is the Dolphin, pop- 
ularly known by the irregular triangle of stars called “ Job’s 
Coffin,” and in the zenith, is the head of the great “Cross” 
with Deneb at the top, and the tree lying in the Milky Way. 
West of the meridian, just to the right or left of the Cross, 
is the beautiful Harp, easily identified by the gorgeous bril- 
liancy of its lucida, ‘ Vega.’ Directly beneath Cygnus and 
Lyra is Aquilla, the ‘‘ Eagle,”’ well marked by three bright 
stars about 2° apart, with Altair in the center, forming 4 
slight arc. 
Low in the south, and in the Milky Way, is the ‘‘ Milkmaid’s 
Dipper,” in Sagittarius, the Archer, and still farther west, is 
Scorpio, the Scorpion, with the red star Antares near the up- 
per part of the body, and the stars which form its long, jointed 
tail, forming a curve which nearly touches the horizon. Her- 
cules is low in the northwest, and the Northern Crown is 
about disappearing below the western horizon. 


East of the meridian there is not so much of interest, the 
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most prominent figure being the great “Square of Pegasus,” 
formed by four stars of the first magnitude. The two eastern 
stars are very nearly upon the Equinoctial Colure, from which 
celestial longitude is reckoned eastward. The two large and 
inconspicuous constellations, Cetus, the ‘‘ Whale,” and Aqua- 
rius, the “‘ Water Bearer,” occupy nearly all of the space east 
of the meridian and south of the equator; the A in the lat- 
ter being only about one hour (15°) from the meridian, and 
marks the northwest portion of that constellation. 

Looking Northward, — The Great Bear and Dipper are low 
in the northwest. The Little Bear and Dipper are at the left 
of Polaris, Cassiopeia is to the right, and above is the con- 
spicuous head of Draco, and the greater part of the body is 
quite close to the upper meridian upon the west. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., August, 1880. 


THE LOOKER - ON. 


— Your ‘“‘ Looker-on”’ regrets the ignorance displayed by 
the press of acity of the population and pretentions of Chi- 
cago. The daily papers of that city have been teeming for 
months with accounts of the Triennial Conclave of the Grand 
Commanderies now in session at the Exposition Building, or 
in progression through her streets, or encamped on her green 
and breezy lake-front park. And yet, and yet, during all the 
time that accounts of the preparations for the gorgeous pilgrim- 
age have been going on, the plural of “Knight Templar” has not 
been given correctly in any of the papers except by accident. 
In the local it will appear as “‘ Knights Templar”; and, to 
show its superior accuracy and the greater compass of its in- 
formation, the editorial department will have it ‘ Knight 
Templars.” The same inconsistency will appear in a single 
article on the subject, and when the compositors make it 
“Knights Templars,” and it so appears in the paper, the phe- 
nomenon is evidently due to a confusion of ideas on the part 
of the typo, and the negligence of the proof-reader, who tries 
to conform, when he is on the qui vive, to the taste of the 
managing editor. The Tribune is a “‘ Knight Templars’’ in- 
stitution; the Inter-Ocean is a ‘‘ Knights Templar’’ organ of 
stalwartism; the Journal is both; and the News is either or 
neither, according to the direction of the wind. The Staats 
Zeitung, Freie Presse steer between the Scylla of ‘‘ Knights 
Templar’’ and the Charybdis of *‘ Knight Templars ’’ by using, 
in Deutsch, a sesquipedalian sonorous synonym. Deutsch as a 
sprache, is not without its advantages, Mark Twain to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Chicago may be the “‘ greatest 
grain market in the world,”’ ‘the greatest pork market in the 
world,” ‘* the greatest lumber market in the world,’’ the great- 
est railroad center in the world,’’ “‘the city of the greatest 
fire,” and of “‘the most rapid growth in the history of the 
world,” but for all that, and all that, her newspapers do not 
know the plural of Knight Templar.’’ 

— It is to be hoped that the success of Dr. Tanner’s exper- 
iment will not lead to a new departure in methods of educa- 
tion. Self-elected leaders of educational thought and practice 
are apt to fly off at a tangent on account of every new idea, or 
old idea re-vamped, on the subject of education. What will 
be known in pedagogical history as the “‘ Quincy craze”’ is of 
too recent prevalence to warrant the eruption of another epi- 
demic without an intermediate period of professional rest and 
recuperation. We have had to wade through the doctrine of 
“educating the heart,’’ although, as is well known, the heart 
is only an automatic muscle. We have forded the theory of 
“educating the soul,” notwithstanding that if there is any- 
thing in the nature of the soul to admit of education, all our 
traditions of religious dogma and all the groundwork of 
Christian doctrine are at fault. We have had to blaze our 
way through the notional wilderness of the suggestion that it 
might be a good thing to ‘‘ educate the conscience,’’ although 
it is hard to imagine how the conscience can be educated and 
fully developed without exercise, and how it can be very vigor- 
ously exercised without committing sin. It has been impressed 
on us to ‘develop the whole man,” when there is but the 
merest sign and token of a man to be developed; to “‘ draw 
out the powers,” before there are any powers worth mention- 
ing to draw out; to “‘ draw out rather than pour in,”’—that is, 
to make checks on a bank in which we have placed no deposit; 
and so on with the manifold practical suggestions of our emi- 
hent advisers. Acting on these hints, we have been educating 


© eyes, the ears, and the fingers of our pupils; educating ( 


their throats and lungs and shoulder-blades; educating their 
heels and toes and legs a la Daniel O'Leary. Now, in the 
name of a much-edueated rising generation, your “‘ Looker- 
On'” beseeches the educational Gamaliels and oracles of the 
East and West not to insist upon our educating the stomachs 
aud viscera of our pupils a la Dr. Tanner. 

— Lest your “Looker-on” be charged with narrow and 
illiberal views of education, he will say that he believes many 
branches and accomplishments are of value besides what a 
srammar or even a high school curriculum can impart. This 
is especially 80 in the case of young ladies of good social posi- 
ion, But the value or necessity of these accomplishments 
does not warrant their being given in connection with a public- 
*chool course. In this matter, too, the children of the poor 
on hot be more favored than the children of the rich. It 

nO more the province of the State to open sewing-schoo ls 


and cooking-schools as departments of the system of public in- 
struction for the benefit of the children of the poor than it is 
to open schools of instrumental music and horsemanship for 
the children of the rich. The public school should know no 
social distinctions; should not essay to make cooks or seam- 
stresses on the one hand, or society-belles on the other. Ina 
post-graduate apprenticeship the future occupation of the 
youth or maiden may be outlined, and the children of the 
wealthy may acquire their accomplishments and embellish- 
ments, while the more fortunate children of the judicious poor 
are devoting themselves to the acquirement of industrial 
knowledge and industrial habits. If either the practical for 
the poor, or the ornamental for the rich is admitted into the 
public-school curriculum, there will be no end to the branches 
that it will seem proper to include. The line must be drawn 
somewhere, and because the primary use of the handkerchief 
is taught as a matter of cleanliness, that is no reason why in- 
struction in its manipulation should be so extended as to in- 
clude its offices in flirtation. 

— Accurious discussion arose in the Board of Examiners of 
the city of San Francisco in relation to the awarding of credits 
to applicants for teachers’ certificates for successful experience 
in teaching. One member proposed to allow 50 credits to ap- 
plicants for first-grade, and 35 credits to applicants for second- 
grade certificates. Another member objected to the proposi- 
tion on the ground that it would discriminate unjustly against 
inexperienced applicants, and moved an amendment, that the 
bonus be ‘‘ 30 credits for first grade, and 21 credits for second 
grade.”” The amendment prevailed. All applicants who ob- 
tained 77 per cent. on second-grade studies, and all who ob- 
tained 82 per cent. on first-grade studies, were notified to pre- 
sent their credentials and testimonials on a given day at the 
office of the Board. 

— It may be noticed that the waist of a child is large in pro- 
portion to the other measurements of its body, as compared 
with the waist of the adult man or woman. The reason for 
this is to give the organs of digestion and asssimilation room 
to play, and to dispose of the quantity of food taken by the 
child, which is out of all proportion to its size and age. That 
is, the child grows physically by taking and disposing of a large 
quantity of food. It may be noticed, too, that the head of a 
child is large in proportion to the rest of its body. The reason 
for this is that the child may receive and utilize, in its grow- 
ing period, a considerable quantity of mental pabulum. The 
head of a child is large for a reason similar to that for which 
the abdomen of a child is large. To maintain that the proper 
way to educate a child is by drawing out what there is in his 


mind, is as true to the facts of the case, and as much in ac- 
cordance with the methods of nature, as to essay to make a 
child good and be oe | by trying to pump out what you have 
not put into his stomach. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good orig- 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA: 50 LETTERS, 

My 1, 26, 41, 16, 49, 8, 2, 28, 15, is a country in Africa. 

My 39, 30, 25, 27, 35, 42, 16, is a cape of Africa. 

My 3, 45, 10, 24, 34, 31, is a territory in the United States. 

My 37, 25, 19, 4, 6, 21, 26, 11, 23, 30, is a province of 
Germany. 

My 21, 22, 5, 14, 9, 27, 30, is a volcano in Iceland. 

My 7, 20, 40, 13, 17, 49, 46, 44, 43, is a city in England. 

My 12, 25, 29, 33, 36, 48, is a city in Scotland. 

My 16, 1, 32, 50, 31, 18, 38, is a town in New Mexico, one 
of the oldest in the United States. 

My 50, 25, 47, 8, 32, is a city in the western part of Italy. 

My whole is the last line of a poem byTennyson. _L. K. 


DECAPITATIONS. 
(A round robin.) 

1. Behead an exclamation, and leave a small vessel. 

2, Behead a small vessel, and leave a bird. 

8. Behead a bird, and leave a gallant 

4. Behead a gallant, and leave a liquid sometimes used as a 
beverage (French). 

5. Bebend a Nani sometimes used a beverage, and leave a 
term used to denote “‘ the same”’ (Scottish). 

6. Behead a term used to denote “the same,”’ and leave an 
exclamation. EpirH Estes. 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 


The five conservative words of an old saying are hidden, one at a time, in 
the following sentence:) 


We shall have to send Bill over to Peru, lest he weary us 
with outrageous words, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 24. 
En1@mMA.—I know not what course others may take; but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death. ie 

. Some 


COMBINATION TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Intem 
wheat. 3. Trapezoid. 4. A tea-drinking. 5. A teacher. 


— “Ten dimes makes one dollar,” said the schoolmaster. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not :.esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his si; . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


RULES FOR NEW SPELLING. ° 
SPELT ON THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PLAN, 


In arranjing the “ Anglo-American Alfabet with alternativ 
leterz,”” a copy ov which I encloze, a leeding idéa haz bin tu 
asertain whot rulez guvern the ordinary speling in the use ov 
serten combinashonz ov leterz, and az far az practicabl tu let 
thoze rulez guvern the new speling. For instance, ge denotes 
the sound ov/ after a long vowel, az rage, liege ; while dge is 
employed after a short vowel, az, dodge, budge. These end- 
ings mite be prezerved, the j béing employed for ge before 
aded silablz, az rajing, while dg wid remain unchanjd, 
az dodging. 

Agen, the combinashon ce iniformly expresez the sound ov 
8 when it occurz at the end ov wurdz, and is found, izialy if 
not entirely after a short vowel or a dipthongal sound. 
Hence I wid retain ce, and make its use an exepshon tu Rule 
2,—‘* Omit silent ¢ after a short vowel.” In endevoring tu 
spel by the five rules ov the Speling Reform Assosiashon, the 
dificulty arizing from applying rule 2 tu wurdz ending in ce 
and ge iz constantly felt. The spelings princ, advanc, do 
not appeer rite. With the fonetishan, c allways haz the sound 
ov k, and the ordinary reeder iz under the corect impreshon 
that c at the end ov wurdz soundz like k, az in sac. When in 
adishon tu Rule 2, Rule 5 iz applied, and practised iz spelt 
practict, confuzion wurs confounded rezults. So colleg is felt 
tu be in violashon ov unexepshonal rule, final g being allwayz 
gutural, I beleev. 

Anuther exampl ov the modifying power ov whot ar calld 
silent leterz, iz found in the effect ov ll after a, cauzing it tu 
sound aw, azin all; the wurd shall béing, I beleev, the only 
exepshon. The omishon ov wun / in shall iz, tharefore, in order. 
The leter r after a in monosilablz givz tu a the dpen sound, az 
in bar, exept in war, which shid be braut tu the catalog ov 
nor, for, ets. 

I think we may safely say that thuroly fonetic speling, and 
espeshaly speling with a ‘‘ one-letter-for-each-sound ”’ alfabet 
iz not practicabl, at leest at prezent. But speling can be braut 
tu a respectable degree ov consistensy by ferst asertaining 
whot ar the most frequent usez ov the individial and combined 
leterz ov the alfabet, and the rules which guvern the speling 
ov varieus clasez ov wurdz; and secondly, by bringing anoma- 
lus spelingz intu harmony with the asertained rulz. Under 
this method ov revizing our orthografy, it wil be needful to 
employ both digrafs and markt leterz, az may seem best, tu de- 
note soundz for which no definite reprezentashon iz afforded 
the Roman alfabet; but this iz the method uzed by the Ger- 
man and uther Européan nashonz; and for the prezent we 
may be content if we can get our orthografy so amended that 
our children, like thairz, wil learn tu spel az fast az thay lern 
tu reed, Exiza B. Burnz. 
24 Clinton Place, New York, 1880. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ALFABET, — WITH EQUIVALENT LETERZ 
FOR A TRANSIZION PERIOD, 


Inishal or Medial ; sum Final. Final. 
a—bdaker; ai—aim; a-e—name ay—may 
a—at, cap, away, alayz. 
i—fdther ; a—ar, card ; ah—ah!/ a—Eva. 
i—dlso ; au—august ; o—order ; a—all. aw—saw. 
b—babe, bel, tub. 
c—cup, cromo, miizic ; q—quil ; k—kik, 
ch—chAurch, march. 
d—dust, mud. 
é—évil ; ee—deep ; e-e—theme. ee—see. 


e—end, met, ferst, mersy. 
f—fog, tuf, fizic, cauf ; Ph—Philo. 
g—gun, mug. 
—home, herbage. 
i—iland, mind ; ie—driez ; i-e—kite. 
i—in, sip. 
j—joke, rejister, charjer. 
mil filial. 
m—mat, meny, campain. 
n—nest, runing, gun. 
6 or e—dld, bony ; o-e—denote, ore ; oe—goez. o—go, dito. 


o—on, sory, profes. 
o0o—tool, yoo. oi—oil, invois, noiz oy—boy, enjoyz. 
ou—out, Oow—cow, cowz. 


—pope, dipt. 
rits (duez ?), furl, poor. 


deny’. 
y—many. 
ge—charge. 


s—sun, gas, asid, lasitude. ce—pence. 
sh—shape, shigar, vishus, push. 

t—tiket, tizic. 

th—think, pithy, breth. th—them, breeth. [—dew. 


i or y—diity ; eu—eufony ; u-e—dispute. eu—vertue; ew 
u—us, cup, wurk, furz. 

i or w—pit, gid, wid ; u—tu, playful. 

v—vex, every, activ. 

w—wil, wun, dwel. 

wh—when, whisl, while. 


“Now, go on, sir. Ten dollars makes one—what?” “ They x=ks—az, extra, exit ; ‘‘egzamin,” ets., with gz. 


make one mighty glad these times,” replied the boy; and the/ _ veer ; i—question. familiar. 


teacher, who hadn’t got his last month’s salary yet, concluded s—eone, 


that the boy was about right. 


bizy, aliez ; X—Xerzez, Xenofon, 
; 2—vizial, vizion. 
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THE WEEK. 


— A reduction is to be made in the rate of postage on news- 
papers mailed to foreign countries belonging to the Universal 
Postal Union on and after October. 

— The committee appointed by Congress to investigate the 
subject of better accommodations for the congressional library 
has virtually completed its labors, and will report that it is 
impracticable to provide the necessary room by an extension 
of the Capitol building, and recommend the erection of an in- 
dependent structure instead. 

— A disastrous storm prevailed along the Texas coast on 
the 12th and 13th inst. Matamoras and Brownville have been 
nearly destroyed, and many lives lost. 

— The American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence is now holding its annual session in Boston, to be contin- 
ued until the middle of next week. 

— Belgium.—Instructions have been sent from the Vatican 
to the Belgian bishops to try to make known the contents of 
the recent Papal Allocution among the laity. The bishops and 
clergy are to make every effort to improve the standard of their 
schools, and to establish new ones to compete with the Gov- 
ernment schools, but they are not to depart from the strict 
limits of the law. 

— Great Britain.—Land-meetings are being held in various 
parts of Ireland, with the usual violent speeches. England 
has consented to draw up a fresh note on the Greek question. 

— Germany. — The distress occasioned by famine, and the 
damage to property by flood, in Prussia and the surrounding 
provinces, have been very great, and Government aid for the 
sufferers has already been invoked. 

— India. — General Roberts is progressing favorably in his 
march on Candahar. Ayoob Khan, with his Heratees, has 
moved out on the Khelat-i-Ghilzai road to meet him. 

— Mezico. — General Gonzales has an absolute majority as 
President of Mexico, and the congress of that country has 
simply to declare the result to legalize the people’s choice. 

— Russia. — Russia and China are showing a conciliatory 
spirit in settling the pending difficulties. 

— Turkey.—The Sultan has decided to surrender Dulcigno 
to the Montenegrins. Kadri Pasha, the prime minister, has 
tendered his resignation. The Sultan will maintain a legation 
at Washington. 


Gov. Natt Heap, of New Hampshire, has shown 
good, practical common sense in the selection of Hon. 
John W. Patterson, of Hanover, as the successor of 
Mr. Downs as superintendent of the public schools of 


that State. Mr. Patterson was for several years the 
distinguished professor of Literature at Dartmouth. 
He afterward served his State in the Congress of the 
United States, and has since been engaged in literary and 
—=|other pursuits, until the good fortune of the State finds 
him again in her service, and at the head of her com- 
mon schools, of whose interests Mr. Patterson has always 
been a warm defendant and friend. He brings to his 
poorly-paid office ripe experience, the highest culture 
and scholarship, and a reputation as wide as the land as 
an eloquent public speaker. We believe that the edu- 
cational interests of the State will be greatly advanced 


M |under Supt. Patterson’s administration, and it is a cry- 


ing shame that the office is not paid according to the 
value of the man who occupies it. The last incumbent 
was richly paid; the present should have the salary 
trebled. The best educators of the Granite State rejoice 
in the election of Mr. Patterson to this important trust. 


THE death of Dr. Sears creates a vacancy in the 
agency of the Peabody Fund, which calls for time and 
wisdom in filling. The administration cf this great 
public trust is one of dignity and responsibility, and 
few men possess the ability to discharge the vast as 
well as delicate duties of the office, and to succeed so 
remarkable an administrator as Dr. Sears. The general 
impression seems to be that the lot will fall on a South- 
ern man. The right man, whether Northern or South- 
ern, should be a statesman as well as an educator, non- 
partisan and unsectarian, color-blind and politics-dumb. 


-| Among the names already favorably mentioned for the 


place is that of Hon. G. J. Orr, commissioner of public 
schools of Georgia. We know of many good reasons 
why he should’ be selected, and among them are the 
qualities we have stated. Mr. Orr has been a very suc- 
cessful leader in educational affairs in Georgia for sev- 
eral years, and the confidential friend and adviser of 
Dr. Sears. We believe that on the point about which 
the North is so sensitive,—the education of the colored 
people, — Mr. Orr takes extreme ground, and would 
educate black and white alike, in the true spirit of Mr. 
Peabody’s gift. His thorough acquaintance with the 
wants of the South, his large and liberal views, his well- 
disciplined judgment and catholicity of spirit, are among 
his eminent qualifications, and will commend him to 
the trustees as a proper man for the high trust. 


THE newspapers that attempt to represent the State 
of Southern society to the Northern people, would 
greatly advance the cause of truth and patriotism by 
keeping their eye sharply fixed on the interesting facts 
connected with the development of popular education. 
Every country newspaper in New England, this Sum- 
mer, will give its readers an elaborate account of the 
squabbles of the three political parties of the State of 
Virginia, the side-dressing bristling with the record of 
all the street-fights, country feuds and partisan quarrels 
in that sorely afflicted Commonwealth. But very few 
of them will ever hear that the University of Virginia 
is working in the most admirable harmony with the new 
system of public schools in that State; that several of 
its professors have compiled an excellent series of com- 
mon-schodl text-books ; that the most distinguished of 
these gentlemen are now staying at home, during the 
heat of August, to give valuable popular lectures on 
science, literature, history, and art to the five hun- 
dred young people gathered in the university halls in 
a normal institute; and that no college in New Eng- 
land is doing half so much to further the interest of the 
common school as this university, which has always 
been the pride of the superior classes of the State. 
Another most interesting fact is the determined pluck 
and intelligent persistence of the majority of the solid 
people in all the larger Virginia towns, in the improve- 
ment of their public schools. A few years since the 
city of Lynchburg, the largest and most thriving city 
in the western part of the State, went through one of 


the most thorough educational campaigns of any Ameri- 


can town. The school committee of the city is ap. 
pointed by the city council. By gradual encroachment 
and intrigue the council had been packed, and the 
school committee manipulated by the party hostile to the 
public-school interest. The attack was made upon the 
new free high school. The friends of popular educa- 
tion at once penetrated to the underlying spirit 
of the assault, and challenged a fair fight on that 
special ground. That there should be no misunder- 
standing of the significance of the vote, it was mutu- 
ally agreed that, at the primary elections in which the 
members for a new city council were nominated, only 
the white voters should take a part. Even with this 
advantage, the anti-public-school party was whipped, 
two to one; and, at the election, the solid colored re- 
serve was brought up and the educational Bourbons 
buried so deep that they have not since been heard 
from. 

No city, east or west, is now more thoroughly 
committed to the public school than Richmond, Pe- 
tersburg, Lynchburg, and others of the growing towns 
of the Old Dominion. It isin this direction, and not 
to the utterances of stump-orators, that our Northern 
people should look in estimating the new rising powers 
of the South. One of the most hopeful features of so- 
ciety in these States is the large body of educated and 
influential young men who are studying the industrial 
capabilities of these great Commonwealths, and throw- 
ing in their influence heartily on the side of the educa- 
tion of the whole people. There is also a remarkable 
interest among the young women, especially of Vir- 
ginia, in educational affairs. Many of the finest girls 
in the State are becoming teachers, both in private and 
public schools, and the demand for a higher education 
that shall represent university culture for women can- 
not long be resisted. It is in this direction that we are 
to look for the growth of that true union of heads, 
heart, and hands without which the compromise of pol- 
iticians and changes of administration have no signifi- 
cance to the historian or patriot. 


THE most pressing want of our day and country is a 
class of professionally educated teachers. It is not a 
new want. Horace Mann felt it fifty years ago, and 
attempted to satisfy it by the establishment of the 
first normal school in Massachusetts in 1839. All 
true leaders in education have seen the wisdom of that 
initiative movement for the supplying of schools with 
fit and fitly educated teachers, and have labored for the 
establishment of normal schools, normal institutes, any- 
thing and everything that would have any possible in- 
fluence in lifting teaching out of the low forms of me- 
chanical work to the higher plane of philosophic (because 
natural) methods of instruction. Normal school have 
done much, directly and indirectly, in forty years to 
make teaching a profession, and to make men and wo- 
men having the powerand scope of educators. But even 
in the States where normal schools have had the long- 
est life and strongest influence, not over thirty per cent. 
of the teachers have ever seen a normal school, or en- 
joyed its instruction; in others, the percentage varies 
from this maximum to two, three, four, and five per 
cent. It has become evident that something more must 
be done in this direction of raising up a class of educa- 
ted teachers, and the colleges are now attempting to sup- 
plement the work by the establishment of chairs of 
Pedagogics, of Didactics, of Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, etc. 

How far this move partakes of the nature of 
a bid to fill vacant school-rooms, boarding - houses, 
etc., in college-surfeited communities, is not the ques- 
tion with us now. Whatever the end may be, if the 
means is adequate for the production of teachers we are 
satisfied. This addition of teachers’ courses to the re- 
gular college course may mean much or little; much, 
if it attempts to make a real professional class, by 
a course of study which shall not be an optional but an 


additional college grade of study: much, if it places in 
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these chairs men and women of the best accomplished 
talent and experience in the theory, the philosophy, 
and the practice of teaching. The Western colleges 
are especially alive in the introduction of Pedagogics 
in the regular college curriculum. Its double influence 
ought and will be to improve the teaching of the col- 
leges themselves, where, if any where, normal instruc- 
tion and methods should have a home, and to prepare 
a class of young men and women with more thorough 
finishing for the work of teaching, upon which so 
many of our newly-graduated students are entering. 

Our attention has just been called anew to this mat- 
ter by the prospectus of the teachers’ course in Iowa Col- 
lege. This growing college, which has done so much for 
the West in meeting its educational demands, has es- 
tablished a professorship of Theory and Practice, under 
an accomplished educator, Professor Edson. Dr. Magoun 
urges two strong reasons for the adoption of this plan 
in a college: First, A large proportion of the graduates 
take up teaching either from necessity for a time after 
graduating, or from choice, making it their profession 
for life; and this latter class it is, for every reason, de- 
sirable to increase. Second, The colleges, by their 
trained and experienced teachers, and by their labora- 
tories and museums, are best fitted to meet at once the 
demand for teachers who are thoroughly educated, and 
up with the times in all branches; and especially in 
natural history, one of the most important departments 
of school education, and most difficult to introduce fully 
and effectively. 

The scheme of a teacher’s collegiate course will run 
through a year, term after term, for all those who come 
mainly to attend the teachers’ class, while it will be a 
part of the regular study of the members of the college 
for one term each year for three years. Thus: in the 
fall term with the sophomore class, the history of edu- 
cation and educational systems, the educators of the 
world and the natural history of the teaching art, and 
connected themes, will be the subjects of study and lec- 
tures. In the winter term with the junior class, the 
philosophy of education, the science of teaching, nature 
of mental culture, natural order of development and of 
studies. In the summer term with the senior class, 
the art of teaching, with practice, school laws and school 
management, including (a) organization, (4) govern- 
ment, (c) instruction, and (d) methods. Graduates of 
high schools and academies, and teachers of one or more 
year’s approved standing, may join the class without 
formal examination upon satisfactory evidence of fitness 
to profit by its advantages. Such persons, it may be 
assumed, bring the best preparation to join a teachers’ 
class, and, in most cases, are men of well-established 
Christian character, whose influence in the schools of 
our new States will be powerful for good. If Dr. 


Magoun and his associates are wise to adopt the best 
philosophy of instruction, combined with its true out- 
growth, correct normal methods, we see no reason why 
lowa College may not easily double its power for good 
in the West. 


— One great advantage is now enjoyed in all our Southern 
States, where the public school is being organized. The 
school can be placed at once firmly on the basis of correct 
methods of instruction. This is especially true of the colored 
schools; since the necessity of thorough training for colored 
teachers is everywhere acknowledged. There is probably no 
school in America which turns out a more valuable style of 
teacher than the Colored Normal, at Hampton, Va. The 
schools for white children, in all these States, will suffer 
greatly from the professional incapacity of teachers appointed 
on personal consideration, until a thorough system of normal 
schools and institutes places on the ground a trained corps of 
competent instructors. The South cannot afford to plod 
through the — years of mechanical teaching in common 
schools, from which the North is now emerging. Its school 
juthorities should be up and doing, and see that every school 
$ founded on the rock of a good method, and taught by a 
wetned teacher. It is also high time that our religious bodies, 
Who are pushing education in the South, should cease to inflict 
on Southern children, white or black, the class of quasi broken- 


down female incompetents that have too often been given the 
position of teacher; probably for the reason that there is noth- 
ins — {npon earth which they could do. Only a teacher of 
approved capacit 
charac 


school 


firm health, and broad, Christian 
ter, should now go forth from the North to teach any 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE AND THE COMMON 
SCHOOL. 


We are just in from a tour of three thousand miles, 
including several of the old Southern, Middle, and 
Northwestern States. Our observation is the direct 
opposite of Doctor's Holland’s, in Scribner's Magazine 
for July, concerning the results of the common schools, 
We have seen, with half an eye, that where the com- 
mon school has not come in, or where it still lingers in 
the lowlands of mere elementary activity, both city and 
country are overflowed with swarms of lazy and vicious 
children and youth, who, long before they come of age, 
are adepts in the vices of a precocious maturity. If 
the Doctor will take a walk through half a dozen of 
the lower wards of New York, he may be convinced 
that the laziness and crime of the land is not owing 
to popular intelligence, but is the fruit of just that 
theory of keeping the working man “in his place,” and 
concentrating education upon the rich and favored, 
which seems to have been imported, of late, from the 
Old World by some of our international magazinists, 
who appear to fancy that a part of the new culture is 
a studied depreciation of the American common school. 


Of course, every schoolman knows what the Amer- 
ican people fully understand, that in this republic ed- 
ucation and industry gohand in hand. The great curse 
of American life, to-day, is the want of that general 
training in habits of thought,—that love for knowledge 
and taste for the higher side of life which is the fruit 
of a good common school. Ignorant farming has made 
a desert of the old South, and peeled the hills of New 
England to their granite bones. Imgnorant trading 
sends ninety of every one hundred men into bankruptcy. 
The same stolidity of mind and lack of trained power 
keeps the whole mechanical and operative class in hot 
water, and capital in constant peril from the senseless 
antics of the trades-unions. The ignorance of fifty 
thousand voters has made the city of New York a den 
of political thieves for twenty years; and, just in pro- 
portion as the common school is inefficient, inadequate, 
and hindered in its full operation, is every American 
city in the hands ofaring. Ignorance in all the profes- 
sions is the curse of American professional life ; and the 
money wasted and stolen by the aid of ignorance, in 
public offices, would endow a respectable university in 
every congressional district, and pay the expense of a 
good common-school education for every American 
child. We fancy Dr. Holland going back to Spring- 
field, Mass., his old home, and gathering, in the public 
square, the thousands of young people who are the 
graduates of the grammar and high schools of that beau- 
tiful city,—those who remain at home, those who have 
gone forth into every State and every foreign clime ; 
and then, in the midst of that prosperous and happy pop- 
ulation, delivering a lecture on the laziness and incom- 
petency of Young America, as illustrated by the grad- 
uates of the Springfield schools! We fancy the judge 
of probate and Dr. Earle in quiet consultation, on the 
steps of the City Hall, concerning the propriety of a 
summer vacation at Northampton for their beloved old 
friend of the Springfield Republican / 

The one grain of truth in this preposterous mountain 
of absurdity is the patent fact, that all American cities 
since the war have been overflowed with superfluous 
populations, especially of the operative and lower work- 
ing-classes. During the late years of panic there has 
not been work enough for grown people, much less for 
the boys and girls. But just here have the schools 
come to the rescue of the community. Thousands of 
children and youth for whom there was no occupation, 
anywhere, have been cared for in the public schools. 
Although the teachers have been sorely stinted by the 
public economist, they have made broad their hearts 
and shoulders, and done the best five years’ work for 
American children ever yet known. These boys and 
girls are now going forth, not as our half-lunatic jour- 


nalistic reformers demand, to become at once full-fledged 


workmen, skilled operatives, confidential clerks, scien- 
tific farmers, and accomplished housekeepers. Nobody 
outside the “literary classes” expects a child of twelve 
to do these things, or a youth of fifteen to be more than 
a good and intelligent girl or boy. But the superior 
acquirements, the trained habit of thought, the disci- 


pline in obedience, application, and the moral virtues, 
the love of reading, and the general aspiration for hon- 
orable success which these children have gathered in 
their school-years, will be just that reinforcement of the 
upper side of American life so imperiously demanded 
in our reconstructed republic. 
Nobody pretends that our public school is perfectly 
adjusted to our new civilization. But schools, like mag- 
azines, are fairly estimated by doing justice to their 
strong points. No American institution, to-day, is im- 
porring so fast as the public school. No body of four 
undred thousand people is so teachable and so hard at 
work as the instructors in these schools. The people 
are awake to the importance of instruction in certain 
kinds of industry, and will establish such industrial and 
technical schools as may be required. But they will 
not follow the lead of that class. of industrial experts 
who recommend the division of the brief time now given 
to the average American child for general education. 
And they regard it as nothing less than a painful hallu- 
cination in our new literary class to behold it so ready 
to adopt the vagaries of a materialistic science, the 
dreams of an utopian socialism, and the slanders of a 
despotic ecclesiasticism in its deliverances on the educa- 
tion of the people. If the demand for the man of letters 
in public life is ever allowed, it will be when our leaders 
in this domain prove themselves less liable than now 
to the chronic attack of that midsummer madness which 
moves so many of them to denounce the one institution 
that, more than all others, is responsible for the recon- 
structed republic of to-day. 


DRIFT. 


— At the late association of teachers in the State of New 
York, an interesting report was made, proposing the publica- 
tion of a program of instruction and course of study for the 
home use of country teachers. The association adopted the 
recommendation. We shall look with interest for such a pro- 
gram as the large experience of the Board of Instruction in 
the New York State institutes may suggest. It is becoming 
more evident every day that a great effort should be made, all 
over the country, to extend the advantages of the best normal- 


school instruction to a very large body of teachers who cannot 
attend the schools, and whose connection even with institutes 
is too brief to make a deep impression. A program for peda- 
gogic study, with reference to suitable courses of reading, 
would awaken thousands of teachers now plodding along in 
‘* ways that are dark,’’ and give them their first intimation of 
the breadth and dignity of their profession. 


— The Board of Education of the State of Maryland is doing 
a valuable work in gradually introducing a system of graded 
instruction for the country district schools of that State. Of 
course the preparation of a graded system of instruction for 
district schools is one of great delicacy, though not an impos- 
sibility. Half the district schools of our country are ruined 
by the indisposition or incapacity of their teachers to introduce 
order in the midst of confusion. The improved methods of 
education greatly facilitate this work, as, in several directions, 
valuable oral instruction can be given to the united school. It 
is also an excellent practice, especially in small country schools, 


to introduce frequent general exercises. There is no danger 
that the pra Rracyra the higher seats will get too much drill 
in the elementary region of every study, while the beginners 
will often be greatly encouraged by working in a class with 
their superiors. However varied may be the elements of a 
school, the teacher should always lean heavily in the direction 
of classification. We cannot overrate the influence of com- 
anionship in the instruction of the ime Mental isolation 
s mental suicide. Spiritual companionship is the beginning 
of the higher life of man. 


— The enthusiasm of the two bodies of teachers now gath- 
ered for a summer institute in Virginia, over the ‘‘ New Edu- 
cation,” is one of the most interesting features in these re- 
markable gatherings. To hundreds of these young people 
who have been plodding along in the dreary round of mechan- 
ical instruction, the new methods have come like a “‘ Revival 
of Religion.” It is astonishing what a new thing school-keep- 
ing becomes to a country-girl in Virginia, who has been shut 
up in a little country parish, with a school of twenty children, 
nettled by high-bred neighborhood contempt for the common 


school, worried by the antiquated crotchets of her committee, 
and worn out by the lack of interest of parents and vagrant 
habits of children, when she listens to the beautiful illustra- 
trations of the new ways in the institute at Charlottesville or 
Lynchburg. She home another woman, prepared to as- 
sume her true position as a guide and a power in the commu- 
nity. She will henceforth be a woman whom it will be diffi- 


cult to snub and impossible to suppress; who, by hook or 
crook, will have her own beautiful way in "the people's school. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE. Thirty-seven Plays analyzed 
and topically arranged, for the use of clergymen, lawyers, 
teachers, students, and all lovers of the great English poet. 
By Henry J. Fox, D. D., late professor of English Literature, 
State University of South Carolina. Boston: B. A. Fowler 
& Co. Price, $5.00. 

In this useful and eminently practical work is found what 
every general reader and student of literature needs. It will 
pay the cost of the book many times over in the saving of 
time, in enabling one to turn at once to the various passages 
in Shakespeare’s works, which presents the sentiment or 
thought which the student desires to quote or consider. As 
the result of years of patient labor, Prof. Fox has in this ad- 
mirably arranged volume placed the choicest thoughts of 
Shakespeare at the ready command of every ordinary English 
reader. The value of such a work can hardly be over-estimat- 
ed, when we consider how grandly and effectively these weighty 
and sublime passages of the great poet can be employed in 
the defence of, and to stimulate the principles of truth, virtue, 
and religion. 

The choice of topics and the sub-headings, which show at a 
glance the special! application of the passage to which reference 
is made, shows the work of a critical, painstaking, and reliable 
compiler. Great care was needed to prevent errors, and it 
seems to have been duly exercised; and the work is now pre- 
sented to the literary public in very completeform. The make- 
up of the book is excellent. The electrotype-plates from which 
it is printed were made from new type, and the double-column 
pages are not only attractive but especially convenient for 
handy reference. This book will be presented to the public 
by Mr. Fowler, the publisher, through agents; and teachers and 
other friends of literature who desire to broaden and illumine 
the pathway to higher intellectual life, will do good service in 
promoting the casting of the Shakespearean bread upon the 
waters. The work embraces over five thousand subjects, so 
arranged as to be readily available. For the family and school 
it is almost indispensable. The editor has scrupulously elimi- 
nated from the text all objectionable expressions peculiar to 
the age in which the great dramatist lived and wrote. There 
is not a passage that cannot be read in the family circle, or 
which may not be pronounced in the most cultured society. 
It is therefore suited to the parlor-table of the most refined, 
and can be used, without a blush, as a text-book in such insti- 
tutions of learning as admit a commingling of the sexes. Ap- 
pended is a glossary of obsolete and difficult words, and an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and convenient index to the principal char- 
acters of Shakespeare. ‘This index alone is worth the price of 
the work to students of the great author. In commending a 
useful work of this kind we think we are doing the cause of 
education a positive service. 


CiacLes In Ene isu Grammar; for the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seveuth, and Eighth Years or Grades By T. R. Vickroy, 
AM., author of *‘An Eiementary Grammar of English Lan- 
guage,”’ ete. St. Louis: G. lL. Jones & Co. 


This series, in fomr parts or “ circles,’’ treats the science of 
grammar inductively and synthetically. The plan of the 
author is to have these books used in the advancing steps of 
the student’s progress from grade to grade. He recognized 
the correct idea, and presents the subject upon the principle 
that at the beginning few statements should be given, and 
many exercises for illustration and drill-lessons. Kach new 
point is presented and mastered, until the entire field is gone 
over, in both etymology and syntax. 

While the method of this series is inductive and synthetic, 
we find that the analysis of thought has not been overlooked. 
Beginning with the subject and predicate, element after ele- 
ment is introduced, until the learner is enabled to comprehend 
sentences of the most involved structure. These books are 
admirably printed and tastefully bound. 


RHETORICAL MeTuop. A Concise Treatment of the Topics 
belonging to Rhetoric and Composition. Prepared for use in 
Schools and Academies. By Henry W. Jameson, B. A., in- 
structor in the St. Louis Central High School. St. Louis: 
G. L. Jones & Co. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. Price 
for examination, 40 cents. 


This is an exceedingly useful book for students in high and 
normal schools, seminaries, academies, and in the lower class 
in colleges. Much that has seemed to the author as unessential 
in the text-books on rhetoric has been omitted, and that which 
is both practicable and valuable retained. Teachers wil! find 
Part IL, which treats of composition, of special excellence and 
value, 


Tue Patciprics or DemostHEeNES. Edited Frank B. 
Tarbell, Ph.D., Yale College. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


Classical teachers and students will gladly welcome this edi- 
tion of The Philippic Orations of Demosthenes. The text is 
that of the well-known Zurich edition, and is printed in almost 
faultless style. The introduction is of great value, and fur- 
nishes the student with information which will greatly aid him 
in understanding the many historical allusions found in the 
great orations. In fact, the author has condensed, under the 
following heads, a vast amount of Grecian history: “‘ The 
Spartan Hegemony,” established about 447 B. C., and contin- 


ued until the downfall of Sparta in 376; “Greece at Philip’s 
Accession;” ‘‘ The Social War;”’ “‘ Progress of Philip from 
359 to 351;”’ ‘* Life of Demosthenes from 383 to 351,’’ when 
he delivered his first Philippic; ‘‘ Fall of Olynthus;’’ ‘‘ The 
Conclusion of the Peace of Philokrates;’’ ‘‘ The Years of Nom- 
inal Peace (346-340);”’ ‘‘ The Renewal of Hostilities and Sub- 
jugation of Greece;’’ “‘ Athenian Financial and Military Sys- 
tems, and Athenian Legislative Bodies.’ The notes appended 
have been commended by the best classical teachers as furnish- 
ing judicious helps to students. Such classical manuals as 
this by Mr. Tarbell are creditable to American scholarship; 
and the style in which Messrs, Ginn & Heath issue their clas- 
sical text-books reflects credit upon the publishers of America. 


THE PREHISTORIC WoRLD. In Three Parts. I. The Parisians 
of the Stone Age; If. The Lacustrian City (Age of Polished 
Stone); III. The Foundation ef Paris (Age of Metals). B 
Elie Berthet. Translated from the French by Mary J. Saf- 
ford. Beautifully illustrated. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
12mo, cloth extra, black and gold. Price, $1.50. 


This is a strangely complex specimen of composition, but 
extremely interesting, and shows how much of romance and 
picturesqueness may be blended with the discoveries of science. 
M. Berthet is an author with a fertile and vivid imagination, 
and presents a series of striking pictures, which represent the 
succession of various orders of life upon the earth. 

It is refreshing to realize the fact that geology, paleontology, 
and the kindred sciences, can be made to contribute to the 
lively exercise of all the powers of the human mind. The 
book is beautifully illustrated, and attractively bound. The 
work should be read by everybody who would realize that the 
suggestions made by truth are stranger and more interesting 
than those mage by fiction. 


Emerson’s ANTHEM Book. By L. O. Emerson. Boston: 

Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Fifty thousand Anthems, probably, are sung in the various 
churches every Sunday morning; this being some improve- 
ment on the old way of confining the service to Hymn and 
Psalm tunes. The industrious bookmakers have, for some 
years, with more or less success, been catering to the new de- 
mand. None do better than Mr. Emerson, who couples a thor- 
ough knowledge of musical theory with a decided composing 
talent, and has in addition that delicate tact which accurately 
provides just what is wanted by the singers. 

**Emerson’s Book of Anthems”’ (this is the inside title) has 
rather more than ninety pieces, suitably divided into full-grown 
Anthems, short Anthems, Motets and Sentences, with a few 
sweet Hymn Anthems. There are also eighteen Chants and 
Responses of good quality. A dollar and a quarter will bring’ 
this fine book by mail to your door. 


Tue GOVERNMENT CLAss Book: A Youth’s Manual of In- 
struction in the Principles of Constitutional Government 
and Law. Part I., Principles of Government: 1. General 
Principles of Government; 2. Government in the State; 3. 
The United States Government. Part II., Principles of 
Law: 1. Common and Statutory Law (or Municipal Law); 
2. International Law. By Andrew W. Young, author of 
American Statesman, Citizen’s Manual of Government and 
Law, ete. New edition. Thoroughly revised by Salter S. 
Clark, counsellor at law. New York: Clark & Maynard. 
Price for introduction, 85 cents. 


This excellent manual has been long recognized as admirably 
adapted to give students a clear and comprehensive knowledge 
of the principles of our government. But owing to the large 
number of copies of the work that has been printed, the elec- 
trotype-plates have been thoroughly worn out; therefore the 
publishers avail themselves of the necessity of reélectrotyping 
the book, to have it thoroughly revised, and put into new and 
beautiful shape for class-use. There never was a time in the 
history of our government when the knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles and civil polity of our institutions should be 
better known by the youth than now. The young men and 
women of the nation, just entering upon the duties and priv- 
ileges of citizenship, are sure to need not only a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the principles of government, but of law 
also; and this volume presents the principles clearly that cover 
the rights and duties of man to man, and also the relations 
sustained to the State and to the Nation. No children should 
be allowed to leave school until these principles are taught 
them and understood. 


Ecuors or CoHILDHOOD. Old Friends in New Costumes. For 
the Risen and the Rising Generation. By L. A. Gobright, 
author of Men and Things at Washington, ete. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. For sale by 
Little & Brown, Boston. Price, $1.00. 


Children always have been, and probably always will be in- 
terested in Mother Goose’s Melodies and Nursery Rhymes. 
Mr. Gobright will find that the Hchoes of Childhood, written 
in much the same vein, will be warmly welcomed by the young 
of this generation. In fact, every child would read it if it was 
placed within its reach; and we advise parents to furnish them 
the story of ‘ Jack and Jill,” which is the leading tale in this 
beautifully-illustrated book. It hada history in the days of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, and will probably be as widely 


known in the future as now. Mr. Gobright gives also the 
stories of the “‘ Three Wise Men of Gotham,” “Little Jack 


Horner,” ‘‘ The Cat and the Fiddle,” and many other of the 
old funny tales. It is a book that will delight children. 


ENGLISH MeN OF LetreRs. Alexander Pope. By Leslie 
Stephen. Edited by John Morley. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 

The life and writings of Pope should be familiar to every 
student of English literature; and for those who have not the 
time or materials at hand to read exhaustively the many biog- 
raphies that have been prepared, this sketch of his career will 
serve an admirable purpose. It furnishes an account Of his 
early years, the first period of his literary career, his transla- 
tion of Homer, his life at Twickenham, the “‘ war with the 
dunces,” his correspondence, the Essay on Man, his epistles 
and satires, etc. It is a valuable addition to ‘‘ The Men of Let- 


ters’ series. Neatly printed and bound. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIL&VAL REPUBLICS. A review of their 
institutions and of the causes of their decline and fall. By 
Henry Mann. Price, $3.00, — A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 
New York and Chicago. For sale by Nichols & Hall, 
Boston. 

The lessons of the past often teach us wisdom to guide us 
in the present. In this great educational work, the author, 
with comprehensive scope and a definite purpose presents a 
continuous and compact review of the various democratic and 
oligarchial systems which flourished in ages gone by. Not one 
of the republics whose institutions are considered in this vol- 
ume now exist. Their fame survives chiefly in our classics 
and in the monuments they have left behind. We study their 
history as narrated by their own historians, and as we bring 
under review these ancient institutions, we are amazed to 
learn how little there is that is new in modern experiments in 
civil government. We find the same tricks practised by un- 
scrupulous political partisans then as now; the same play of 
the passions, the same plots and counter-plots in the periods of 
the glory and in the wane of old, as in the modern republics. 

The grand purpose of this noble work is to unfold the les- 
sons and warnings which will enable the statesman and phi- 
lanthropist to build upon foundations of equality of manhood, 
and a tenacious adherence to the principles of liberty and jus- 
tice for all men — and thus prepare the way for the growth and 
development of temples of freedom in the present that shall 
stand for all time. The author most appropriately opens his 
survey of the old republics with ‘‘The Hebrew Common- 
wealth, the Pheenicians, and the Carthagenian Republic, trac- 
ing with patient research the causes of their decline and final 
end. Leaving Africa he next considers the origin and forma- 
tion of the Hellenic States, and takes us down through the in- 
stitutions founded by Solon and the imperial democracy of 
Athens, when Greece reaches her zenith and begins to decline, 
and at length becomes a Roman province. Mr. Mann then 
gives the social and political condition of the early Romans; 
carries us over the period of the commonwealth; discusses 
Roman jurisprudence; considers the mission of the Roman 
Senate and the armies; and traces the varying history of Rome 
from the Decemvirate to the Empire, imperial Rome from Au- 
gustus to Vespasian, the age of the Antonines, rise of Chris- 
tianity, and the decline of the Roman Empire. 

Chapter fourteen discusses the period when the emperors 
assume the diadem, followed by the decline and extinction of 
Paganism, the fall of the Western Empire, and the formation 
of a new Italian nation, with the rise of papal power; the 
Lombard communes, the commonwealth of Florence, the rise 
of the Medici, the origin and growth of the Venetian oligar- 
chy, Venetian jurisprudence, the Bank of Venice, the Vene- 
tian council of ten, and the decline and fall of Venice. Thus 
briefly have we outlined the topics of this great work, which 
every student of Ancient and Mediwval history will thank A. 
S. Barnes & Co. for publishing and the author for writing. 
Every public library should have it, and it would be invaluable 
as a ‘‘ reference book”’ in every high school and college in the 
land. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A Manual of Classical Literature, by Chas. Morris, de- 
signed for the use of schools and private students, is passing 
through the press of 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce for immediate 
issue a new series of Prof. Mathews’ works, Popular Edition, 
at $1.50 per volume. Numerous editions of his books have 
been published in England, and over 90,000 volumes have been 
sold in the United States. 

— R. Worthington announces Curiosities of Puritan Nomen- 
clature, by Charles W. Bardsley, author of ‘‘ Our English Sur- 
names,” etc.; 1 volume, 12mo, cloth, $2.25. Also, The Science 
of Voice Production and Voice Preservation, a popular man- 
ual for the use of speakers and ~ a. by George Holmes, 
L. R., C. P. E.; 1 volume, cloth, $1.00. 

— British Thought and Thinkers, critical, biographical, and 
philosophical, by Prof. Geo. 8. Morris, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is the title of a new work in press by 8S. C. Griggs & 
Co. Prof. Morris was for ten years Professor in the Univer- 
sity of ee ger is the translator of Ueberweg’s History 


of Philosophy. e may expect from the of Mr, Morris « 
work of m and vals. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


ILLINOIS. 


In Chicago educational matters are at a standstill, with the 
exception of work on new school-buildings, which is being 
pushed forward at a rapid rate. The number of buildings ap- 
proaching completion, the number of others for which the con- 
tracts are selling, and the number of sites for still others, is in 
each case astonishing, and would, if scattered throughout the 
country, supply material for numerous news items. The fre- 
quency with which the Board is confronted with the necessity 
of forging names for building at the stage of construction at 
which the name and date-stone is to be placed, has proved em- 
parrassing to the honorable Board and some hasty and mean- 
ingless appellations on new school-buildings have been the 
consequence. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

There seems to be some hitch in the confirmation of the 
gentlemen nominated by the mayor for incoming members of 
the Board. The cause of this hitch is inexplicable. The gen- 
tlemen are in every way unexceptionable. They are Hon. P. 
A. Hoyne, U. 8S. Commissioner, who used to be somewhat un- 
der the influence of the only corrupt person now on the Board, 
but who redeemed himself by voting blank in the ballot for 
superintendent; E. G. Keith, who enjoys an enviable personal 
popularity; J.C. Burroughs, formerly president of the Chicago 
University; Hon. M. J. Dunne, an able and honorable mem- 
ber of the Chicago bar; and Mr. Maas, a reputable merchant. 

EX-SUPERINTENDENT DOTY 

is keeping up a quasi-connection with the schools, by inditing 
etters to numerous parties on Board-of-Education letter-heads, 
and signing himself ‘‘ Secretary Board of Education.’’ There 
is some show of justification for the act. When Mr. Doty was 
elected superintendent, his friends on the Board changed the 
time of election of superintendent from September to the pre- 
ceding June. The object of this was to head off the danger 
that might arise from the incoming members, who take their 
seats in July or August, and who at that time were to be the 
nominees of a Republican mayor. The office of secretary and 
superintendent are united'in one person, so that now, though 
Mr. Doty is no longer superintendent, he is secretary till the 
reorganization of the Board in September. Some charge that 
his profuse employment of the title ‘‘ Secretary’’ is for the 
purpose of giving color to a claim for salary for an office for 
which no salary is provided. No doubt Mr. Doty has a right 
to so sign himself; the taste of the performance is another 
question. ‘‘ Even in our ashes live our mortal fires.’’ 


THE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ Association 
has had a preliminary meeting and blocked out a plan of work 
for the 27th session, which will commence Dec. 28. ‘The plan 
is to have but few long papers, but to induce full and spirited 
discussion of such papers as are read. The following eminent 
educators are named as likely to take part in the exercises: 
A. M. Brooks, Springfield ; Superintendent Williams, La 
Salle county; E. L. Wells, Ogle county; Col. F. W. 
Parker, Boston, Mass.; E. C. Hewett, Normal; Leslie Lewis, 
Hyde Park; Hon. James P. Slade, Springfield; S. H. White, 
Peoria; Robert Allyn, Carbondale; E. A. Gastman, Decatur; 
E. C. Delano, Chicago; George Howland, Chicago; H. L. 
Boltwood, Ottawa; A. F. Nightingale, Lake View; C. W. 
Jerome, Carbondale; J. H. Blodgett, late of Rockford; Alfred 
Harvey, Paris; Principal Hays, Urbana; Will H. Smith, 
McLean county; Miss Mary Allen West, Galesburg; A. R. 
Sabin, Lake county; Albert G. Lane, Chicago. 


STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 

The following manifesto from Edwin C. Hewett, president 
of the Illinois State Normal University, will give a clear idea 
of the aim and working of the special term for teachers in that 
institution. The plan is now in successful operation, with a 
large attendance of teachers, and great enthusiasm prevailing: 


ine knowledge of the common branches of school study, and prepare them 


pass we do 
ty eo to do such work in the several d ments of 
A ranches of school study, including 


who, having already obtained certificates and entered upon their work as 


ye each member an opportunity to study anything embraced 
hed curriculum Lt tion has fitted 
» provided only that his previous preparation 
him to study it with profit. In All the studies s 


term. The biological, chemical, and philosophical laboratories will 
for such as are pre to work in chem. P ithe several grades of 
tencmmneet de ent be in session, in order that the practice of 
studied as well as the theory. Tuition will be to all 


Board will cost, in families, from $3.00 to $4.00 Jubbing oF 
Wanted as students dt thie session Mit is expected, ted, also, that all who 

will remain during the whole term. 


C. F. Kimball, late of the Practical Teacher, has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Elgin, at a salary of $1,000 
per annum, 


IOWA. 


Under the superintendency of Mr. Mapel the schools of 
McGregor have gained an enviable reputation throughout the 
Northwest. Mr. Mapel himself is a beneficiary of this reputa- 
tion to the extent of being called simultaneously to two or 
three other places for the coming school-year. Mr. Mapel has 
been elected to a position in Milwaukee, at a reported 
salary of $2,200 per annum. The indivisibility of a live or- 
ganism, or rather the impossibility of a body occupying more 
than one place at a time, prevents Mr. Mapel from making a 
fine aggregate or cumulativ sealary during the coming year. 

The Normal Institute of Taylor County is now in session at 
Bedford, in charge of Mr. James Hannan, principal of the 
Kinzie School, Chicago. 

The Teachers’ Institute of Madison County commenced on 
Monday, August 9, in charge of Professor Cory. The Lnsti- 
tute will last one month. Dr, C, R. Pomeroy, of Des Moines, 
and State Supt. C. W. Von Coelln, will deliver lectures before 
the institute. 

By-the-way, they have a very good system of summer 
institutes out in Lowa. Every teacher who applies for a 
certificate pays $2.50 towards defraying the expenses of 
the summer ‘‘ Normal.’”’ Each attendant at the ‘“‘ Normal”’ 
pays one dollar, and the State gives fifty dollars to each county; 


so that large counties have in the neighborhood of $500 to 
carry on their normal institutes. As a consequence such 
counties can afford to employ good educational talent in Iowa 
and from the neighboring States. 


MICHIGAN. 


The following institutes will be held as specified: Monroe, 
at Petersburg, Oct. 4-8; Newaygo, at Newaygo, Oct. 25-29; 
Oakland, at Oxford, Aug. 16-20; Shiawassee, at Vernon, Oct. 
4-8; Tuscola, at Vassar, Oct. 11-15. 

The fall term of the Normal School at Ypsilanti will com- 
mence Tuesday, Sept. 14, and continue twenty weeks, the ex- 
amination of candidates for admission taking place Sept. 13. 
The following are the courses provided, and the requirements 
for admission thereto: 


1. The common-school course, the uirements for admission to which 
are as follows: A good knowledge of arithmetic, English grammar, geog- 
raphy, orthography, reading, United States history, elements of physio - 
ogy, of vocal music, and of drawing and 7 algebra. 2. The ad- 
vanced English course, the requirements for admission which, in addi- 
tion to the above, are are follows: A good knowledge (a course equal to 
that of our best high schools) of geometry, English composition, rhetoric, 
English literature, general history, botany, zodlogy, physical geography, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, civil government, geology, astronomy, and 
mental philosophy, 3. The lan @ courses, — the requirements for ad- 
mission to which, in addition to the English studies required for admission 
to the above courses, are as follows: A good knowledge (a course equal to 
that of our best high schools) of Latin and Greek, or French and German. 
Students, with the consent of the faculty, may take selected courses, em- 
bracing, with English studies, any one or more of the enna. With 
the required preparation for entering, students are able to complete either 
of the above courses in one year. 

The following persons have been secured as superintendents 
or principals at the places named: O. C. Seelye, Owasso; 
J. F. McElroy, new school for the blind at Lansing; D. Hall, 
Caseville; C. Stanton, Holly; G. W. Davis, Benton Harbor; 
J. B. Glasgow, District 17, city of Jackson; A. C. Martin, 
Lawton; M. D. Ormes, Capac; Albert Jennings, Schoolcraft; 
N. H. Walbridge, Newago; H. ©. Rankin, Leslie; C. K. Pewine, 
Vassar. 


IOWA. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

have not received the encouragement in Iowa that many other 
States have given them. However, there is little opposition to 
normal instruction. The favorite theory among us seems to 
be that the State should afford our youth the opportunities of 
a liberal education, and if the recipient pedagogue desires pro- 
fessional training he should receive it in connection with his 
literary culture. 

There is but one normal school in the State, and that does 
not receive very liberal legislative aid. It is barely possible 
that we would be entirely destitute of a State normal school 
had not the State owned the property, being previously used 
as a soldier’s orphan’s home and school. The best disposi- 
tion that could be made of otherwise valueless property, was 
to metamorphose it into a normal school. However, the in- 
stitution is doing good work, is gaining in popularity, and ul- 
timately the sentiment may change in favor of State normal 
schools. The prospect is, that the school will be full to overflow- 
ing during the coming year. To meet the demand of a normal 
course of training in connection with the pursuit of a thor- 


ough collegiate course, Grinnell Coll and Cornell College, 
as tee evra denominational schools in the State, have ar- 
ranged admirable normal courses. Professors Edson and 
Freer, educators of State reputation, stand at the head of these 
departments in their respective institutions. We shall look 
for well-educated and well-trained teachers from these two 


-| popular and ably-conducted colleges. 


THE REVIVAL OF BUSINESS 
will be a gracious thing for Iowa institutions of learning. 
People yet regard education more as a luxury than a necessity ; 


so when hard times came on, the boys and girls had to forego 


educational privileges. But now their day of opportunity 
seems to be at hand. We are advised that every college, sem- 
inary, and high school in the State expects an unusual increase 
in attendance. 

Reports from all directions agree that the normal institutes 
never were so largely attended and so efficiently managed as 
during the present season, Superintendents generally have 


organized wisely, procured skillful help, issued well-arranged 
programs, and created unusual enthusiasm among the rural 
teachers. 

Western College, under the management of the U. B. 
Church has, for a number of years, maintained a precarious 
existence in the small village of Western, ten miles from a rail- 
road. The management have voted to remove to a more 
favorable location. The objective point is not determined; 
many places are bidding. 

A new college called Callanau Female College has been es- 
tablished in Des Moines, It claims to be permanently founded 
and endowed. 

Simpson Centenary College, at Indianola, — Methodistic, as 
the name implies,—which a few months ago seemed to be upon 
the “ ragged edge,’’ under the new president, Dr. Parks, bids 
fair to perpetuate itself and prove an invaluable aid in our 
educational work. Z. 


INDIANA. 


The two political parties have made their nominations for 
State superintendent of Public Instruction in this State. It 
was generally supposed and desired among teachers of the 
better and more intelligent class, that Superintendent Smart 
would again be nominated by the Democrats; but that party 
saw fit to adopt a different course and nominated Prof. A. C, 
Goodwin, School Supt. of Clark County. It was a great disap- 
pointment to the many friends of Superintendent Smart, who 
realize and appreciate the great work done by him for the 
school system of this State. 

The Republicans nominated Prof. John M. Bloss, superin- 
tendent of the Evansville schools. Professor Bloss is a grad- 
uate of Hanover College in this State, a graduate of medicine, 
been principal of the Female High School of New Albany; 
but for the t six years has been superintendent of the 
Evansville schools, and a member of the State Board. He 
has rendered valuable service on the Board, and, aside from 
Superintendent Smart, understands the workings of our school 
system better than any other man in the State. Professor 
Bloss is very popular with the teachers of the State, and, con- 
sidering his eminent fitness for the position, his high scholarly 
attainments, his age, and experience on the State Board, there 
can hardly be a doubt but that he will be elected. 

The county superintendents held a meeting at Indianapolis 
last month, but no very important measures were adopted by 
them. 

The State Normal at Terra Haute graduated 17 this year in 
the elementary course. 

The Western Normal Educator, at Ladoga, is taking ad- 
vanced ground in the cause of education. * 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN GEORGIA SCHOOLS. 


On one of the more quiet streets of Augusta, Ga., there is a 
large grassy enclosure filled with fine old trees, and containing 
an extensive antique building of brick, built round a central 
quadrangle, after the fashion of some of the English colleges. 
It is ‘‘ Richmond Academy,” a school endowed by the crown 
of England when Georgia was a colony. The school, and 
county, were subsequently named after that duke of Richmond 
who was such a friend to America. Its lands have never had 
any other owner since the country was gained from the Indians. 
It also owns a considerable property in stocks and bonds. 

At the close of the civil war, when public schools were estab- 
lished in Augusta, the trustees agreed to make the Academy 
the boys’ high-school, and the annual tuition was reduced to 
$15 per scholar. This, with the ample endowment, gives the 
city a school nearly free, without taxation. 

It is a curious fact that this oldest school of Georgia is the 
most advanced in its methods of teaching science. It happened 
that the Medical College of Georgia, on an adjoining lot, had 
its site given by the Academy, on condition that the pupils of 
the latter should attend the lectures at the college in physics 
and chemistry. The professor of chemistry, Dr. George W. 
Rains, was made teacher of science in the academy. It was a 
fortunate choice. Dr. Rains combined warm interest in science 
with sound judgment as a teacher, and he at once began to 
make his work a series of very effective object-lessons. He 
excited the interest of both pupils and trustees, and the school 
was soon thoroughly equipped for the teaching of science. 
His methods are particularly good in chemistry, which, with- 
out experiments by the pupils, is a mere tax on the memory, 
beyond measure dry and hard to master. He practised his 
scholars in qualitative analysis; and, at the end of their study, 
an exhibition of their proficiency was given to the public. 
Fifty salts were given to the class for analysis, and a correct 
statement was given in every case. 

Dr. Rains has lately published a small volume of instruc- 
tions, which he uses in his class, called * Chemical Exercises 
in Qualitative Analysis.” Itis from the press of the Appletons. 
When this little book and the set of tests are placed in the 
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hands of pupils, they give the teachers little to do, but get to 
work at once. For chemical exercises in high-schools, this 
book, costing but fifty cents, will be found invaluable. 

Richmond Academy has set a much-needed example in 
Georgia. Even where there are apparatus and experiments, 
the teaching is not up to the best modern methods. 

I made a visit, not long ago, to Atlanta University (colored), 
for the purpose of learning what this course in science 
was. I found the want of apparatus had made it meagre and 
inefficient. From a long knowledge of the colored people, I 
think no study so adapted to awaken their reasoning powers 
as object-lessons in science, in which principles are drawn by 
induction from facts. It is a much-needed mental discipline. 
I wish some of their rich friends at the North would give them 


$5,000 for apparatus, —or, better still, $25,000 to build and 
equip a laboratory. i 

Richmond Academy has produced another book, the “‘ His- 
tory of the United States,”” by J. T. Derry, since professor in 
Wesleyan Female College; a very temperate, judicious book, 
which will probably be generally used South. (New edition, 

topically.) The mathematical teaching is of the very 

best order at the Academy. E. A. Bowen. 

Atlanta, Ga., 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The last annual report of the schools of Maine shows 
215,224 scholars of school-age, with an average attendance of 
les than half that number. The pay of the male teachers, ex- 
clusiv of board, averages $7.38 per week; of the female, $3.83 
per week. 

Srate NORMAL AND TRAINING-SCHOOL, FARMINGTON.— 
The examination and graduation exercises of this school, 
closing its sixteenth year, took place July 7 and 8. Governor 
Davis, with five members of his Council, Supt.-of-Schools 
Luce, and the Board of Trustees of the State Normal Schools 
were present, and expressed themselves highly pleased at the 
proficiency of the school. The clas exercises evinced hard 
study, close application, and thorough dril. 

Wednesday was devoted toexaminations. While these were 
in progres in the various classes, the Model School was also a 
point of much interest; the members of the graduating clas 
conducting, in turn, the exercises among the little folks. The 
clas reception of Wednesday evening was somewhat of a vari- 
ation from the usual anniversary program in this school, and 
reflected much credit on the clas. The following is the order 
of exercises: Song by Miss Bass; clas history by Miss M. V. 
Jacobs; ** Prophecy,’’ by Miss A. I. Rounds; clas song, com- 
posed by Mr. Keith, arranged rf Miss Andersen, and sung by 
the clas; valedictory, Miss L. E. A. Winslow. The excellent 
literary entertainment was followed by a social gathering in 
the hall below. 

From 8.00 o’clock to 10.00 a. m., on Thursday, clas meetings 
of the alumni were held at the Normal building. At 10.00 the 
school, with a large pumber of visitors, assembled in the 
school-room, and the opening exercises were conducted much 
as usual. The candidates for graduation then took their places 
on the platform ready for their final examination in didactics. 

The clas evidently had ideas of their own, and a difference 
of opinion sometimes led to an animated discussion. The best 
of it was the original thought and individuality displayed 

the ideas brought out, showing that the instruction given 
and books studied had been wel digested and made truly their 
own. At the close of this recitation, after appropriate re- 
marks had been made by Principal Rounds, Superintendent 
Luce, and Governor Davis, the diplomas were confered by 
the governor. 

The ae pms | clas consisted of 21,—15 ladies and 6 gentle- 
men, aud in ability has never been surpassed. The total num- 
ber of graduates in the two classes of this year is 37. The 
stereotyped practice of orations and essays for graduating 
clases was agreeably varied by this program, and the clas 
was thereby enabled to work up to the last day of the term, 
without having their minds diverted in the attempt to collate 
and arrange solid *‘chunks”’ of wisdom to be let loose upon 
an unprotected community. The location of the school in the 
beautiful viliage of Farmington is exceedingly fortunate. 
Much praise is justly due to Mr. C. A. Allen, who has charge 
of the musical department, for the admirable manner in which 
the musical portion of the exercises was conducted. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to the triennial reunion of 
the alumni association. The clas committes reported 100 pres- 
ent, not including the present graduating clas. The complimen- 
tary supper given by the citizens to the Western State Normal 
School, on Thursday evening, in the large, airy vestry of the 
M. E. Church, for elegance of decorations, sonia and excel- 
lence of the refreshments, and character of service by the 
ladies in attendance, could not be surpassed in the State. Fol- 
lowing the supper, a few hours were past at Normal Hall in 
social interviews and in listening to the music of Ballard’s or- 
chestra. Thus concluded the exercises of the summer anni- 
versary and alumni reunion of 1880, one of the most plesant 

in the history of the school. 

At the meeting of the trustes it was voted to ad a third year 
which shal be open to those who have completed the two years 
course, and optional. The studies to be taken up in the third 
year ar not yet fully determined upon, but wil include Latin, 
with mathematics, physical science, and English literature 
continued from the lower course. This addition to the facil- 
ities of the school has been the one thing its frivnds hav felt 
needful for some time past; and this granted, the Western 
State Normal School of Maine wil stand on an enviable footing 
among the normal schools of the country. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Tilden Young Ladies’ Seminary, under Professor Orcutt, 
has a very prosperous year before it. The number of students 


engaged is a sure evidence of its stedy and helthy growth 
under the wise care and instruction of Mr. and Mrs. Orcutt. 
Parents may place their daughters at Tilden with ful confi- 
dence that their education wil be wel advanct under helthy 
influences. 


VERMONT. 


— In the list of Vermont Normal Schools, published last 
week, the name of the principal of the Randolph State Normal 
School should have read Andrew W. Edson. 

— M. O. Perkins, late principal of the Windsor High School, 
has accepted the editorship of the Vermont Journal of that 
place. F. W. Shattuck, A.B., Dartmouth College, and late 
principal of the high school, Waterbury, succeeds Mr. Perkins. 
— The number of students that hav alredy entered the 
freshman clas of the University of Vermont is twenty-thre, 
and it is expected that the ful clas wil number thirty at least. 
The prospect for the university is very encouraging. 

— The commencement exercises of Middlebury College were 
of ahigh order. President Hurlbut has resigned charge of 


the college. 
— In this State there are 20 academies and 21 graded schools. 


The Vermont Episcopal Institute, Burlington, was established 
21 years ago. Its present principal, Rev. Theo. A. Hopkins, 
has been principal twenty years. Principal B. F. Bingham has 
been at the hed of Brattleboro graded schools nineteen years. 
Miss Helen J. Preston, for six years preceptres at Burr and Bur- 
ton Seminary, Manchester, and formerly assistant in high 
schools in Springfield and Middlebury, has accepted a position 
in Leland and Gray Seminary, Townshend. Miss Ella Taylor, 
a recent graduate of the State Normal School at Randolph, has 
been engaged at Glenwood Classical Institute, West Brattle- 
boro. Miss Etta F. Morse, agraduate of the last clas at Leland 
and Gray Seminary, Townshend, has been engaged for the fall 
term in the village of West Townshend. The War Depart- 
ment wil appoint a regular army officer Professor of Tactics at 
Norwich University, vice ex-President Curtis, resigned. Miss 
Harriet Leet, of Potsdam, N. Y., is to open a kindergarten in 
Bethel. Bellows Falls is rejoicing that Princ. Geo. A. Brown 
has been persuaded to continue in charge of the high school, 
and that Mrs. Brown has become principal of the grammar 
school. Miss Barry continues as assistant in the high school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Larkin Dunton, principal of Boston Normal School, was 
made LL.D. by Bowdoin College, and A. P. Marble, Supt. of 
Worcester schools, Ph.D. by the same college, at the late com- 
mencement, 

— The Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield, completed its thirty- 
ninth year last June. The fall term opens September 23. 
Rev. C. V. Spear, A.M., is principal. 

— The Boston University Law School presents courses of 
study three and five and seven years in duration, with appro- 
priate examinations and degres. 

— The school committes and superintendents of Eseex 
county wil meet at the Normal School building, Salem, Sept. 
18, at 3.00 p. m., to form a permanent educational council for 
the county. 

— The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon 
Joshua Bates, late master of the Brimmer School, Boston, by 
Middlebury College at the recent commencement of that insti- 
tution. This compliment to Mr. Bates is not only gratifying 
to his many friends, but worthy of notice, as we think it is the 
Jirst instance in which a degre of LL.D. has been conferred 
upon a grammar-schoo] master of Boston. It is an evidence 
of the recognition of the teacher’s profession as deserving of 
honor and titles the same as other professions in life. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The State Normal School now offers rare advantages to 
those who wish to complete a course of practical studies. 
The arrangements were never before so complete in the sev- 
eral departments for aiding the work of the several clgses. 
The board of instruction has just been reénforced by securing 
the services of a lady of remarkable ability, and who brings 
to her work the experience gained as a teacher in the Os- 
wego Normal and Training School. The system of in- 
struction which has attracted so much attention in Quincy, 
Mass., is well presented in the normal school by a teacher who 
was one of the best in that town for two years. Those who 
intend to teach are indeed fortunate in the peculiar advan- 
tages which this school affords. 

— Greenwich Academy, East Greenwich, wil open Sept. 1. 
It is an old and popular institution, with an excellent record, 
and is under the efficient management of Rev. F. D. Blakes- 
lee, A.M. Greenwich is a delightful summer-haunt. 


CONNECTICUT. 
— Professor Barrows, recently of Kimball Umion Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., succeeds the late D. P. Corbin as principal of 
the West Middle School of Hartford. 


Horsrorp’s ActD PHosPHATE used habitually, renders the 


system less liable to the attacks of sunstroke. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CALIFORNIA.—Two young women this year carry off the 
highest honors of the University of California. Another, who 
took the principal honor two or three years ago, was the poet 
this year for the commencement. 


CoLorapo.—H. A. Howe, M.A., son of Professor Howe of 
the University of Chicago, has been engaged by the new Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


CaNADA.—The fifth annual meeting of the Educational So- 
ciety of Eastern Ontario was held at the town of Perth, On- 
tario, on the 29th and 30th of July. The attendance was 
large, and the proceedings were of a very interesting character. 
Mr. H. L. Slack, M.A., president, occupied the chair. Mr. 
F. L. Michel, B.A., of the Perth High School, read an able 
paper on ‘‘ The Adaptation of Theory to Practice in Educa- 
tion.”’ A public lecture by the Rev. John May, M.A., in- 
spector of the County Carleton, was given on the evening of 
Thursday, the 29th ult., on the subject, “*‘ What Shall my Vo- 
cation be?’? The Rev. Mr. May also read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Cram,” which was enthusiastically received. After 
the usual election and votes of thanks the convention closed. 

Principal Grant, of Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario, has 
received from Mr. Stephen, president of the Bank of Montreal, 
—one of the leading monetary institutions in Canada, — the 
sum of $5,000 to be devoted to the purpose for which it may 
be most needed. It is understood that a part of this liberal 
donation is to be used in fitting up the laboratories connected 
with the chemistry and natural philosophy class-room in the 
new college building of the university. The balance will be 
devoted to improving the library and museums. 


District or CoLumBIA.—The report of a special committee 
of the Board of Trustees of public schools, in regard to the 
appointment of women on the Board, contains the following 
conclusions: ‘* That, while we see no legal objection to the ap- 
pointment of women as trustees, as a question of policy, we 
cannot recommend such action. That women could be se- 
lected who would acceptably fill the position we are free to 
concede, but it would be, not because they are women, but for 
the reason that they, in common with men, possess the needed 
requirements for the position. We do not believe that a woman, 
because she is a woman, possesses any special trait which pre- 
eminently qualifies her for such position; or that a man, be- 
cause he is a man, is in any special manner unqualified from 
discharging satisfactorily the duties of such office. On the 
contrary, we believe that for the discharge of most of the 
duties connected with the office of school trustee, man, by na- 
ture, training, and experience has readier and superior quali- 
fications, however superior the other sex may be in the more 
intimate and responsible relation of teacher and guardian.” 

The trustees adopted the views of its committee, and submit- 
ted the following points: First, women are legally eligible to the 
position of school trustee. Second, the commissioners have 
the power to appoint them. Third, they have no right, simply 
because they are women, to an office, Fourth, there is no 
sufficient reason assigned in this petition for their selection. 
Fifth, all the possible benefits to the system to be derived from 
the influence of women are secured by their predominance as 
teachers, as they hold more than ninety-five per cent. of such 
positions. Sixth, the petition of seven women cannot be ac- 
cepted as the oracle of the sex in this District; and if women 
are to be appointed, a candidacy of seven will cramp that eelect- 
icism essential to the selection of the best agents. Seventh, 
seven ‘‘mothers”’ can do the ‘‘ State’’ more good in seven 
homes than upon one school-board, 

Groreia.—Atlanta University has 272 students, of whom 
26 are in the college course, 22 in the preparatory, and 77 in 
the higher normal. Six were graduated from the college 
course, and 12 from the higher normal. 

Miss S. McKinley was elected to fill the place in the Girls’ 
High School of Atlanta, vacant by the transference of Miss 
Rutherford to the Lucy-Cobb School, Athens. 

Iowa.—The Normal, which has for four weeks been in ses- 
sion at Davenport, Scott county, has just been concluded. 
The faculty of instructors were: County Supt. P. S, Morton, 
conductor; J. M. DeArmond, instructor in grammar, bistory, 
and didactics; C. F. Gates, instructor in penmanship, physiol- 
ogy, and geography; Miss Belle Thompson, instructor in read- 
ing, orthography, and arithmetic. Lectures,—course of six,— 
State Supt. C. W. VonCoelln, Dr. J. M. Gregory of Illinois, 
and Dr. J. L. Pickard, of Iowa. The management and in- 
struction were all of a high order, reflecting much credit upon 
all engaged. Mr. Gates deserves especial mention for his ad- 
mirable work in mathematical geography and hygiene. The 
last two days were devoted to examination. 

The fall term of Iowa College, 1880, opens Monday, Sept. 6. 
Instruction in the Teachers’ Normal Course is given in the 
regular college terms,—Geo. F. Magoun, president, and Henry 
K. Edson, professor of Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Kentucky.—T.C H. Vance has accepted the chair of Di- 
dactics at the State College, Lexington. 

The Threilkeld Select School,—W. L. Threilkeld, principal, 
—at Lexington, opens its tenth year Sept. 6. 


MARYLAND. — Johns Hopkins University graduated five 
doctors of philosophy and sixteen bachelors of art. 


MinneEsoTa.—Prof, H. O. Durkee, of the La Crosse (Wis- 
consin) High School, has been elected superintendent of the 
Rochester public schools, at a salary of $1,200 a year. His 
principal competitors were Professors Thompson and Baker. 

On the 20th inst., Hamline University, a Methodist institu- 
tion, was dedicated in due form to the education and religious 
training of youth. An eloquent address was delivered by 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, formerly president of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. The school will be opened the com- 
ing autumn. The normal schools opened in August; the 
graded schools opened the first of ———. Mr. Rankin, 4 

uate of the State University, takes charge of the Zum- 
ta schools the coming year. 


New York. —The International Society for Investigating 
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August 26, 1880. 


and Promoting the Science of Teaching was in session last 
week at the Thousand Island Park. 

The men, and women of a school district on Staten Island 
recently held a joint meeting. A new school-house was 
wanted, and a committee of three men and two women was 
appointed to selected a site. 

The American Social Science Association will hold a gen- 
eral meeting at Sarotoga Springs, from Sept. 7 to 11. 

Mrs. Stewart and Judge Hilton, as executors of the late A. 
T. Stewart, have decided to erect male and female colleges in 
the immediate vicinity of Stewart's Episcopal Cathedral, now 
nearly finished, in Garden City. The estimated cost of the in- 
stitutions and their endowment would reach the sum of 
$4,000,000. One of the male and female college buildings is 
already under way. 


New Mexico.—Rev. Horatio O. Ladd, of Hopkinton, Mass., 
formerly principal of the New Hampshire State Normal School. 
has received an appointment to the charge of the Santa Fé 
Academy. This is the only Protestant incorporated institu- 
tion in the territory, and by its articles of incorporation is the 
nucleus of an undenominational Christian college. Mr. Ladd 
will take with him from the East two experienced lady-assist- 
ants, to give thorough primary and grammar-school instruc- 
tion, and train teachers for the common schools of this great 
incoming State. 


New Jersey.—Dr. McCosh, in his address at Chautauqua, 
urged the elevation of the smaller and weaker colleges into 
first-class preparatory schools, to serve as sources of supplies 
to the well-endowed and strong colleges and universities. 
This course was practically adopted by Central College, a 
small Presbyterian college in Ohio, when it was converted into 
a classical academy, by the advice and influence of Dr. White, 
of Purdue. An effort was made in the same direction to 
change Hiram College into a first-class classical school, when 
under the the presidency of Hon. J. A. Garfield, the Repub- 
licean candidate for the Presidency, but for some reason the 
attempt was not successful, 

Outro. — The Mount Union College, near Alliance, has se- 
cured two new professors: Mr. William Small, A.M., in Nat- 
ural Science, and Mr. H. V. Merrick in Modern Languages 
The institution is under Methodist direction, and O. N. Harts- 
horn, LL.D., is president. There were 645 students last year. 

The trustees of Buchtel College, Akron, have elected as 
president D. Orello Cone, D.D. 

The Normal Institute met at Lakeville, under the direction 
of Prof. U. T. Curran of Sandusky, and Prof. W. W. Ross of 
Freemont. 

A School of Science met at the same place under control of 
Prof. J. P. Patterson of Washington Court House, and Prof. 


; 


The School of Industrial Art was also held there, managed 
by Prof. L. S. Thompson, of Purdue University, Ind. 

A School of Elocution and Oratory was directed by Prof. 
W. H. Cole. All these meetings were useful and interesting. 

The Ohio Central Normal School and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, at Worthington, was established in 1871; reorgan- 
ized under State Board in 1878, and incorporated in 1880. It 
opens its fall term September 6. Jchn Ogden is principal. 

By a recent resolution of the board of education of the incor- 
porated village of Worthington, and the concurrent action of the 
resident faculty and State board of trustees of the Ohio Cen- 
tral Normal School, the high-school department of the public 
schools of said village, and the academic department of the 
Ohio Central Normal School have been united into one, known 
as the academic department of said schools, with the principal 
of the academic department of the normal school as superin- 
tendent, whereby the whole system of public schools, composed 
of four grades, are constituted a grand model of observation 
and practice. 


OREGON.—Arrangements are in progress for the opening of 
an industrial cchest for the education of Indian children at 
Forest Grove, similar to the one that has been so successful at 
Carlisle, Penn. The interest of most of the Indian chiefs in 
these educational movements is very great. They feel keenly 
the ignorance of their people, and are anxious to have their 
children instructed to read and write English, if nothing more, 


PENNSYLVANIA, — W. A. Kelley, Superintendent of Jeffer- 
son county schools, has prepared an admirable outline of a 
course of study for the ungraded schools of the county, and 
appended some wise and practical suggestions as to the best 
methods of teaching the several branches. 

The colored school at Allegheny has been abolished. Here- 
after the colored children will go to the white schools. 

Prof. B, H. Patterson, superintendent of schools of Oil City, 
has raised the standard of the schools to that degree that they 
are spoken of as among the best in the country. 

The superintendent of Bucks county has made a good record. 
In the discharge of his duties he has held 72 public examina- 
tions, which were attended by 805 applicants, 582 of whom re- 


He made 927 visits to the schools, and traveled 7,720 miles in 
the discharge of his duties. All the schools in the county 
were visited each year, and very many of them more than 
once. The average time spent in each school was two hours 
each year. 

SoutH CAROLINA.—The Normal Institute at Spartansburg, 
under the management of Prof. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, 
was a grand success. The attendance was large, and the ex- 


A. H. Tuttle of the Ohio State University. 


ercises excited great interest. 


ceived provisional certificates, and (45 professional certificates. | y 
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Charleston has divided its school funds with the Catholics, 
for separate schools. 

TEeExas.—Among the earnest and enthusiastic educators of 
the South we have already noticed the valuable labors of Hon. 
O. N. Hollingsworth, State Supt. of Schools of the empire 
State, Texas. Among his good works is the establishment of 
the Texas Journal of Education, a monthly paper in the in- 
terests of education and the educators of Texas. The first 
number contains valuable articles, reports, official and edito- 
rial matter of more than usual interest, indicative of a deter- 
mination on the part of Editor Hollingsworth to make it in- 
fluential in directing public opinion, as well as in giving infor- 
mation and instruction to the teachers and people. The 
teachers of the State should give their new journal a cordial 
support, by tongue, pen, and best of all, by subscriptions. We 
notice that Mr. $y has a wort) helpmeet in his 
associate editor, Mrs. Hollingsworth, who will conduct a de- 
partment for the young folks. We welcome these worthy and 
doubly-united workers to the educational-editorial fraternity, 
and wish for them a career of usefulness and prosperity in the 
great State of the Southwest. 


Wisconsin. — The fall term of the State institutions opens 
as follows: State University, September 8; Platteville Normal 
School, September 8; Whitewater Normal School, September 
1. Oshkosh Normal! School opened August 25; River Falls 
opened August 23; the Institution for the Blind, at Janesville, 
opens September 8; and the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Delavan, September 1. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for September is a bright, strong number, rich in 
illustrations, and piquant with several novel features. Miss Anna C. 
Brackett contributes a enggretive article, entitled “ Indian and Negro,” 
appropos of a recent visit to the Hampton school. 

— The literary contents of the September Xclectie Magazine comprises 
rather more than the usual number of articles, and these are of great 
westety and interest. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New 

ork. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for September opens with an agreeable and 
well-illustrated paper on the lake region of Florida. “Short Studies in 
the Picturesque,” by William Sloane Kennedy, exhibits a close observa- 
tion of the choice but characteristic features of American scenery. 

— The September Popular Science Monthly well sustains its character as 
a magazine of valuable reading. The second paper, by Sir A. Herbert, is 
an inquiry into the influence of “ State Education,” and is devoted to 


the question whether it is “ A Help or a Hindrance?” Alice H. Rhine 
writes on *“* Night Schools in New York and Paris. The editor discusses 


“ Sewage in College Education.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Report on the Lighting, Heating, and Ventilation 
School-buildings in Great Britain, the Continent of 
Europe, and America; with remarks on school disci- 
pline, normal colleges, and the ‘‘ kindergarten ”’ system ; 
also on the technical education institutions of the 
above countries; by E. Combes, C.M.G., etc.; ordered 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE- LIST 


by the Legislative Assembly of New,South Wales to be 
rinted, May 18, 1880; $3.75, post-paid. Philadelphia: 
enry Cary Baird & Co. 

Song Bells; A music book for public schools and 
juvenile singing-classes ; with course of elementary 
nstruction and songs; by L. O. Emerson. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Felter’s Elements of Arithmetic; containing oral 
and written problems and drill-card exercises; by 8. A. 


MATHEMATICS. 


For Introduction. 


Serfoner's Sone, book. New York: Elementary Arithmetic -35 | First Lessons in Physics 


by D. Cox; 1 Philadelphia: B. Peterson & {Seymour's Practical Arithmetic . in Phrsiology 
GRAMMARS. 


sey; “American Science Series.” New York: Henry | Viekroy’s Elementary Grammar . «35 
A | Vickroy’s Circles in English Grammar, — 
Four Circles bound together (cloth), 50 


oy” Cornelius Tacitus; ed. b 

e Life of Agricola; by P. Cornelius ; ed. by 

W.F. Allen, A'M. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
Botany for High Schools and Colleges; by C. E. Bes- 


Holt & Co. 

The Republican Manual of American 8; 
Handy Book of Facts and Figures, includi he Lives 
of Gen. J. A. Garfield, and n. C, A. Arthur; illus. 
New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, — External Evi- 
snes: by Ezra Abbott, D.D.; 75 cts. Boston: G. H. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Eighteenth Annual Catalog and Prospectus of the | Jamoeson’s Rhetorical Method “4 ‘ .50 


Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, 608 Washington 


street, Boston, Mass.; H. E. Hibbard, principal and | Jameson’s Selections for Reading P ° 


Proprietor. It contains a full program of the course 
of study in the several d ments, and illustrated 
Views of the several class-rooms of the institution. 


WANTED, 


émale teacher for Columbia High School. Salary, T. DILLINGHAM, New York. 


$100 per month. Must be familiar with graded schools, 

and a pa organizer. Address at once with refer-| KNIGHT, A 

énees, P. H. SOUTHALL, JR., Sec’y Board of — 
a 


80 of English Literature ° 


G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
283 a 


DAMS & co., Boston. 


PHYSICS AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Hotze’s Questions and Problems in Physics . 55 


LITERATURE. 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of camel Voice Culture, 
&c. Por information address L. ALONZO RUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


254 A. LUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


ELOCUTION, Stammering cured, 


Testimonials from J. E. M , Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratorv TRA 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN, Examin- 
id - +60) ations for entrance, Sept. 15. Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication to W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 280 h 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN 
Will rece’ 


STUDENTS ELOCUTION 


AT THE 8ST. JAMES H 
On and after Oct. rr tf 


For Introduction. 
$ 


Each Circle (paper). . | Morgan’s Literary Studies from the Great 
Morgan's Reproentatie Hames in the istry 


e e .45 | home, good board, moderate charges. The fifty-second 
year opens on Thursday, Sept. 2. For information and 
admission, apply to Miss PHILENA MOK EEN, Principal, 
Andover, e 281d 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION, 


Late “ Boston University School of Oratory” Methods. 


Pupils received for special courses during the Sum- 
mer. A special opportunity for Teachers. For further 


Com’rs, Columbia, Tenn. 


WANTED. 
eacher who has $1°00 to invest as half-interest in 

a well-established pad achool in the West,—property | NARD, for sale by 

said to be worth $5000,—will do well to correspond wit 


or call at the Office of the NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF Send for List and Prices. 


BARNARD’S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


And the other publications of the Hon. HENRY BAR- 


FOR THE 
WILLARD SMALL, 


DUCATION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 


|CHEMICA 


sires a situation. Best of references. MARY F. RED- All persons desiring abso 
fine e 


INGTON, Warner, N. H, 280 ¢ 


PURE 


1 
mical Apparatus wi 


CHEMICAL 


LS APPARATUS. The Scientific Course. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 


and the Sciences. 


particulars add 
ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
275 tf (1) 7A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


14 Bromfield Street, Boston. | Higher Education of Women. ‘The New England Conservatory 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 


4s the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 


1 in the 
FINISHED 
Professors 


had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys 4 reputation 


unequalled for furnishing 

ti 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. ~ Complete MUSICAL Fancetion 
utely pare Chemicals and | Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
- the largest stock |“ ‘sicg, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 


$15 pays for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 
amounting 
musical in- 
withoutex 


UCATION 


Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
The College ten, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on 8Pfriss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
178 Wellesley. Mane 


AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


By Prof. JOHN WILLIA us WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 es 


dreasi 
America, by MCeLMORE & RICHARDS 
4 Marray St., New York. 


WwW. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 240 az (1) 


[Sand Surveyors’ Instruments)“ Gatalogues on Application. 
ng Instruments, Paper Vellum nae 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) | Magic Lan ‘and Chemical Ap (198 pp.) 


sopies orover, 10 cents each. 
FORAL REWARD CARDS, gold ground, 41, x 2%, with W. QUEEN & CO Single LEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
teacher" old ground, 44 x 24, JAMES W. QU 
hame for ct, stamp 924 Chestiut St., Philadelphis. | 20 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


ayy in the Conservatory course may pursue 
the Great Musical Centre of the untrv 
ALL ENGLISH BRANC FREE, 

Send for pamphiet. E. Music Hall, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Conee, Literary 
Course For public ers, readers. teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. Fall Term open? 

October 4th, 70-page Catalogue on application. 


182 th J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M,, Prest: 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Livy. - - - - - - - Capes D Appleton & Co 60 
Republican Text-book for 1880. - - - Hinsdale 50 
Goyernment Class-book. New edition. - - Young Clark & 1 20 
Princess Elizabeth. - - - - - Williams E Claxton & Co 1 2 
Inatitute Essays. - - - am - - Geo H Ellis 1,00, 1 25 
Fate of Republics. - - - : ° - Estes & Lauriat 1 00 
Sehool of Physiology. - - - - - - Dupglison Porter & Coates 1 50 
Henry VIII. New issue. - - - Herbert 1 25 
Life of Oliver Cromwell. New issue. - - al « " 1 25 
Iliad. New edition. - : - - Homer « ” 1 50 
Mythol Systematized. - - - Scull 1 50 
Life of Daniel Webster. - - - - “ sa 1 25 
hes of Webster. New series. - 1 25 
Octagon Club. - - - : - - H G P Putnam's Sona 50 
u 0. 133. - 
Geo Bailey. - - _ - - Oldboy sag 1 00 
Republican or Democrat 15 
My College Days. Tomes “ “ 1 00 
Chinese Buddhism. - - - - Edkins Houghton, Mifflin &Co 450 
Miracle Play. - - - - Hase 3 00 
Literary Studies. - - - - - Morgan GI Jones & Co 1 50 
‘The Englishman and the Scandinavian. = - - Metcalf D Lothrop & Co 4 50 
Salvage. “ No-Name Series.” - - - - Roberts Bros 1 00 
Introd. to Stady of Si among N. Am. Indians. Mallery Smithsonian Institute 
Stresses in Bridge and Roof Trusses. - - - Burr John Wiley & Sons 3 50 
Reminiscences of Sara . Newissue. - - - Stone R Worthington 1 50 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 5 vols. : Porter & Coates 5 00 
Hume's From new stereotype plates. 5 vols. 5 00 
Portugal, Old and New. - - - - - Oswald Crawford GP Putnam’s Sons 
Mother Molly. “ Transatlantic Series.” - - - 
Who Wrote It? A manual of literary information. oF " “ 
J. Schedler’s a Map of the Unitid States. - - E Steiger 
“ “ 6 
Township Officers’ Guide. - - - - - Peck Robert Clarke & Co 2 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Our readers will be interested to notice with 
special care the important announcement of 
Messrs. Ginn & Heath, on the first page of THE 
JouRNAL of this week. This enterprising firm 
have recently issued a new Catalogue of Text- 
books, containing, also, lists of books ‘‘in 
preparation ’’ and recently published, which is 
a model of excellence, as regards taste and 
beauty of execution, and convenience of 
arrangement for handy reference. It is the 
tenth annual catalogue, and is rich in the 
department of English literature, including 
Thomas Arnold’s History of English Litera- 
ture; the great works of Carpenter and Craik; 
Hudson’s Life, Art, and Characters of Shakes- 
peare, and his Plays of Shakespeare, especially 
adapted to school and college use; his Text- 
book of Prose, and Classical English Reader; 
Sprague’s Selections from Irving; Milton’s Par- 
adise Lost, and Lycidas, all making a list un- 
equaled for students and teachers in this de- 
partment. Whitney’s Grammars; Mrs. N. L. 
Knox’s Elementary Lessons in English, a book 
of rare merit; Gilman’s Outlines of Expression, 
and Bigsby’s Elements of English Composition, 
are also in their list. The testimonials of their 
Latin and Greek text-books include those of 
the best-known classical teachers of America. 


Wentworth’s Mathematics have been intro- 
duced into thirty-six coll and nearly four 
hundred preparatory schools. The Fitz Globes, 
used in the public schools of forty-five large 
cities, are also a lalty of this firm. The 
** National Music Course,’ by Eichebrg, L. W. 
Mason, Sharland and Holt, is used in nearly all 
the leading cities in the United States. They 
publish, also, an excellent course in German, 
and many standard books of a miscellaneous 
eharacter. Every educator in America should 
send for this new catalogue. It is worthy of 
careful study. 


Iw another column of this issue of THE 
JOURNAL will be found the important an- 
nouncement of text-books for schools, acade- 
mies, seminaries, and colleges, for the fall term 
of 1880, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 
745 Broadway, New York. These new books 
of physics, and the entire Physical Science 
Series, are deservedly popular, and should be 


examined by all teachers of these departments 
of instruction. Mr. Gilman Tucker, at the 
head of the educational d ent in New 
York, knows the wants of the educational 
world, and his judgment can be relied upon. 
Correspond with him, or with William T. Whit- 
temore, New-E land agent, 23 Hawley street, 
Boston, or with O. 8. Cook, Western agent, 248 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


We learn that Messrs. Baker, Pratt & Co., 
19 Bond street, New York, were awarded the 
contract for furnishing several rooms in the 
elegant new Latin and English high-school in 
Boston, soon to be occupied. This firm can be 
relied upon to furnish the best furniture that the 
market affords, at reasonable prices. Every- 
thing appertaining to school-furnishing and 


supplies, including text-books, is prom su 
piled by this firm. Our 


unequaled by _ in the world in this line of 
business. Send for their illustrated catalogue ; 
it is a model of completeness, as well as o 
artistic beauty. 


WE invite the special attention of our readers 
interested in the higher departments of mathe- 
matics to the new announcements of D. Van 
Nostrand, 23 Murray and 27 Warren streets, 
New York, in this issue of THz JOURNAL. 
Publishers of this class of works are doing a 
noble service for American scholarship, and 
should be eneouraged by all who have 
the educational growth and progress of ad- 
vanced culture at heart. The material inter- 
ests of our country are by 
= publications as Mr. Van Nostrand fur- 
nishes. 


WE invite attention to the announcement of 
Curt W. Meyer, 182 Broad street, New York, 
in this issue of THE JOURNAL. A new set of 
electrical instruments, just offered by him, fur- 
nish the student of philosophy with a charm- 
ing, ready, and effective means of developing 
the most subtle and interesting force; being 
one of the most instructive and amusing pieces 
of apparatus that can be placed in the hands of 
the young student of electrical science, afford- 
ing endless amusement to young and old alike, 
and forming an elegant addition to evening 
entertainments. 

The apparatus is elegant in design, and made 
of only perfect and the most suitable materials. 
It will illustrate the heating-power of electricity 
by igniting gas, ether, alcohol, firing electric 
cannon, etc.; will also illustrate most of the 
phenomena of electric attraction, repulsion, 
and induction. A brilliant spark, 34-inch, can 
be produced, showing the electric light in 
vacuo, and illustrating the principles of light- 
ning. The apparatus will furnish the student 
ample means to perform any known experi- 
ment of this most amusing science. 

This complete set contains the following : 
An electrical-plate machine, with conductor, 
Leyden jar, discharger, set of bells on stand, 


pith-bal] electrometer on insulated stand, head 
of Medusa on insulated stand, electric cannon, 
electrical orrery on insulated stand, box of 
amalgam, chain, and manual in electricity, 
with illustrations, all contained in neat wooden 
box, 10x 1544 x3 inches. Price, $15.00. 

e apparatus is designed to accom 
Prof. Curt W. Meyer’s Elemen Guide Book 
in Electricity, which, in itself, will form a most 
practical guide to the teacher, it being an 
extract compiled in thirty pages and touching 
all the laws discovered of this interesting force. 
pan Curt W. Meyer, 182 Broadway, New 

or 


WE learn that the “‘ Best Inkwell”’ is rapidly 
increasing in popularity. Teachers in all sec- 
tions of the country are asking that their 
school-rooms be supplied with them. The 
school committee of Boston, after careful in- 


vestigation, have approved of its introduction 
into all the school-houses of the city. The new 
Latin and English High-school building is to 
be supplied with these inkwells throughout. 


We advise all of our readers who are inter- 
ested in English literature to notice carefully 
the announcement of B. A. Fowler & Co., 8 


Hawley street, Boston, of ‘‘The Student’s 
Shakespeare,” by Prof. Henry J. Fox, in this 
issue of THE JOURNAL, which also contains 
a notice of this valuable book. 


THE attention of all interested in the study 
of music is directed to the new announcement 
of the New-England Conservatory, conducted 
by E. Tourjée, at Music Hall, Boston, in this 
issue of THe JOURNAL. 


J. A. Swasry, 19 Brattle street, Boston, 
manufacturer of first-class Blackboards. Mr. 
Swazey’s blackboards always sige satisfac- 
tory, and are liked very much by all who use 
them. 


Tue Reason Wuy.— The tonic effect of 
Kidney-Wort is produced by its cleansing and 
purifying action on the blood. Where there is 
a gravelly deposit in the urine, or milky, ropy 
urine from disordered kidneys, it cures with- 
out fail. 


Tue golden age,— the present,— when Ester- 
brook’s Steel Pens, the most popular in use, are 
within the reach of all. 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Oil, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting 
. Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &e. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 


Agents Wanted. 
WANTED, 


Active, reliable Agents in every educational insti- 
tution, tewn, and city, for 


“THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE,” 


a scholarly, philosophical, and thorough analysis of the 
great master of the English tongue, by Henry J. Fox, 
D.D, This volume is designed to place at immediate 
command every important thought which the greatest 
of English poets has given to the world. 

It is exhaustive, embracing over Five Thousand 
subjects, topically arranged, and supplies the most bril- 
liant illustrations for the use of all. 

Just published. A fresh, taking, beautiful book. 
B, A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 

8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Any Teacher who has failed to secure a school can 
have permanent employment in selling my publica- 
tions. I will pay a salary after a short trial, and, if 
successful, much larger than can be earned in teaching. 
Give age, experience, etc. Send this. 

pa W. J. HOLLAND, 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascimating 11 style, pure in 
language, endorsed by physicians every-where. An 
elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 

Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Illus- 
trated. Ex Inducements to Agent. 
Address JONES BROTHE 


Lady 
School 
W anted, 


To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 
particulars, 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 


283 tf 


&@ Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 


266 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FRANCAIS. 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


Parait le 5 de Chaque Mois 


Ne Parait pas Pendant l’Eté. 


Prix d’un abonnement pour un an (9 mois), . . $1.50. 


LE PREMIER NUMERO PARAITRA LE 5 OCTOBRE, 1880. 


a Specimen number sent on application 


281 tf 


to the Editor, 
J. LEVY, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


In connection with the 


Scientific American, Messrs. MunN & Co. are 


Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, have had 35 years experience, and 
g now have the largest establishment in the world. Patents are obtained on the 
spec 


best terms. A 


jal notice is made in the Scientific American of all In- 


ventions patented through this Agency, with the name and residence of the Patentee. By the immense circu- 
lation thus given, public attention is directed to the merits of the new patent, and sales or introduction often 


easily effected. 


roba be obtained, by writing to MUNN 


Any person who has made a new discovery or invention, can ascertain, free of charge, whether a patent can 
by Co. We also send free Book ah 


out the Patent Laws, 


‘atents, pap a Ciemagteegt their costs, and how procured, with hints for procuring advances on inventions. 


-« Ty for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Rew, New York. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
2382n (P) New York City. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price- 
tor DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 

Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 


DIPLOMAS. 


FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND SCHOOLS. 
Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 
New and Reward Cards, f and 

Schools. 


Samples and prices furnished on application to 
J. H. BUF FORD'S SONS, Man’/’g Pubs., 
275tf 141 Franklin St., Boston, & 39 Ann St., N.Y. 


The Best Inkwell 


For School-desk; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented,— both patented. Silver Medal Black- 
board Slating, in cans of various sizes, makes the best 
Blackboard in use. Send for circular and price-list. 


list | H. H. BURRINGTON, Propr., Providence, R. I. Also 


for sale by A. G. WHITCOMB, 
280 f . 


78 Fulton Street, Boston 


SEND FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. 


214 16 Hawley St., 
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August 26, 1880. 
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DIRECTORY. 


ding Coll Prepara Schools, 
sormal Schools, Academies, &c. 


PREPARATORY (Con.) 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


A pleasant home, with thorough 
c or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buokiyn, A. M. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Eight Coll and 
pd 4 Open to both sexes. ‘Adiress the Registrar. 


TON COLLEGE, For both 


sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


-URY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
Dine and gentlemen. Apply to J.J. MORRISON, 


dent. 279 az 


A/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 

College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


Esto COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
oF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 


an 
R. H, RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
M Department. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


(ALE LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 
y; Post uate course (for of D. C. Li, two 
‘all term opens Sept. 25. For circular, 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 

NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

G For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Bo 201 


ILLSIDE HOME. 
H Select School for Young Ladies. 
$300 Addres 


a Year. 8 
23h $Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


M OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. Special courses in French, 
German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. dand tuition $175 
ayear. Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. 


TEUBENVILLE (0.) FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Board, room, and light per year, $175; tuition, 
20 to $36. One-fourth off for ministers. batalogue 
free. Rev. T. R. KNEIL, Ph.D., Prin. 279f 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
M OnouTT, A.M., pal. 12 


Yaron SEMINARY will begin its 46th yeas 
Sept. 2. Address Miss A. E. STANTON, 
pal, Norton, Mass. 278 f 


uare, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Bolentific 
. Apply to H. T. FuLLER, Principal. 10 az 


ST NEWTON lish and Classical School. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 


By GEORGE A. WALTON, 
Agent of State Board of E 
Paper, 50c, net. 

“ One of the most interesting and instructive Educa- 
tional Documents ever published.” — Tribune, N. York. 

“ The widest ible circulation should be given to 
this document.’’— Times, Chicago. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 55 cts. 


OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I, 
h and practical business course. 
by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


A thoro 
Circular 


Publishers. 
THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND P 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “ Good Times.” 


Containin 


Pialogues, Speeches, Motion- 
Songs, rf 


~ 
ableaux, Charades, Blackboard 
Exer » Juv le Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS KINDERGARTENS AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 
1vol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 

Ge Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SONG - LAND, 
Day Schools ond. Juvenile Classes. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully - graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply of 
good attractive 


For Imitation 
“ Study or Notation, 
“ RBRecitatioa, 
“ Special Occasions. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


‘First Years in Song-Land”’ 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style. 

Be sure to examine ‘‘ FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND”’ before you select a book for the 
fall and winter session. 

Price, 50c. by mail; $5.00 per doz. by express. 

Speginee pages now ready and sent free on appli- 
cation, 


JOHN CHURCH & 


66 West Fourth St., | 5 Union Square, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEw YORK. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorocEstTeR. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 
dress i. USSELL, Principal. 


M*%%. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATEeNORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaAGAR, Ph.D. 


Ors TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
') For Both Sexes. Next entrance examination, 
Sept. 9. For catalogues, address J.@.SooTr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 iston 8t., 
Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, tary. The 
erent departments, Kinde: . ry, and 


to twenty-one years o . Special studen 
in ons of Upper Departuent. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. I, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
aw Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
al teachers of Elocution ; new school buildin 
Pha modern appointments; Chemical 
ratory ; Mili Drill. 
Mowry & Gorr, Prineipais. 


ODDARD SEMINAR Y, vt. 
001 for both sexes. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 ax 
EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co, Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
for Co or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address Principal. 


A first-class 
moderate, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), 

Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 


Scott’s Manual of United States History, « we 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, -70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . . «- 1.65 


WILLIAM WOOD & U0., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Gra,amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English G:inmmars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiclogy. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEropor: 
et With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Riowarp A. PRoo 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions 
LOW, LOWELL andothers. Quarto, cl., fall gilt; $5. 
244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Premium Essays. 


ORAL TEACHING: Its Proper Limits 
and Methods. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, 


Boston, MASS. 


Il. 

THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MOHAN, Sr. Louts, Mo. 

These two valuable Essays are now published in one 


hlet, 47 pages 12mo, paper cover and are offered 
eas cents a copy, postpaid, or $10 for 100 copies. 


Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
280 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE JOURNAL’Ss New Premium List, 
vocation work. Address this Office. 


WORKS ON HYGIENE, 


School and Industrial Hygiene. By D. F. 
LINCOLN, M.D., of Boston, Mass. Being the conclud- 
ing volume of the Series of AMERICAN HEALTH 
PRIMERS, Now ready. Price, 50 cts. 

Wilsen’s Health and Healthy Homes. A 
Guide to Domestic Hygiene. Price, $1 50. 

Bible Hygiene; or, Health Hints by a Physician. 
Price, $1.25. 

Mailed free of price. 
RESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 

Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 

Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.............. 3 00 

Homiletic Quarterly................ per year, 2 00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


SOWER, POTTS & Co., P hilaudelphia 


ontgomery’s Norm, Union System Indust. Dra 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical ( ourse ‘a 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating Slental and 
2. Union Arith Course, Comb’ § Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 
— together so much miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.”’— Milton, 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospe} 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Olark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

pages o&f Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and circulars. 247 


JOHN W. LOVEL 


L 
24 Bonn St., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight’s History of England,’ “ 10,00 


Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Bollin’s Ancient History, q « 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives . . 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 


Schmitz’s Ancient History, 14 1.25 
Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


New Work on the Calculus, 


Will be published August 28, 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFEREN- 


TIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 


With Numerous Examples. 
By EDWARD A. BOWSER, 
Professor of Mathematics and Engineering in Rutgers 
College, New Jersey. 

Large 12mo volume, 400 pages. Price, $2.25. 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY SAME AUTHOR, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON AN- 

ALYTIC CEOMETRY, 
Embracing Plane Geometry, and an Introduction to 
Geometry of Three Dimensions. 
12m0. Price, $1.75. 
* ies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
Ae D VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
283b 23 Murray and 29 Warren Sts., New York. 


YOO 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
(6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW. Orders from School Boards, 
‘Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
n to orders . 

n New England for Educational Sup- 
plies School Merchandise of every description. 


TO 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order al oe American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. 
stamp for con lete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
SAV E A fall line of SOHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLcBEs always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
MO NEY. Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 2z 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


“TEACHERS---SCHOOLS. 


-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
N®” 16 HAWLEY STREET, Bosron. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Sow. 


VALUABLE 


Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies, 
HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE. 
Cutter’s First Book. 12mo. 196 pp. 164 Ilus- 
trations. Half roan, 80 cents. 


Cutter’s Second Book. 12mo. 309pp. 186 Ilus- 
trations. Half roan. 35. 

Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, and Hygiene, 12mo. 388 pp. 230 Lilus- 
trations. $1.50. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematics. 


Elementary Geometry, 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry: 
Method of Leax«t Squares. 

Spherical and Practical Astronomy. 


SANFORD’S 
Series of Analytical Arithmeties. 


First Lessons. 27 cents. 

intermediate. 45 cents. 

Common School, 80 cents. 

Higher, $1 25. 

Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 12mo. $1.25. 
Prantl’s Text-book of Botany. I!lustrated. 
Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology. 
Leong’s Introduction to English Grammar. 
Derry’s History of the United States, lllus, 
L.eeds’s History of the United States. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth, 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Samson’s Art Criticism. 

Wickersham’'s Schoo! Economy. 
Wichersham’s Methods of Instruction. 


Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge. 


Maicom’s Butler's Analogy. 


Lieber’s ‘‘ Civil Liberty” and “ Political 
Ethics.” 


Meredith’s Every-day Errors of Speech. 

Prick’s Physical Technics. Lilustrated. 

Wurtz’s Elements of Chemistry. Llilustrated. 

Lincoln Phelps’s Scientific Series, 

HMachette’s Series New French Text-books. 
Erc., Ere., Ero. 


Dictionaries of “Anclont and Mod- 
ern Languages. 


Gardner’s Latin Lexicon, 8vo. $2.25. 
Leverett’s Latin Lexicen. Large 8vo. $3 50. 
Grove’s Greek Dictionary. 8vo. $2.25. 
Pickering’s Greek Lexicon. Large 8vo. $5.50. 


Contanseau’s Practical French Dictionary. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. Pocket Edition. 18mo. $1.50. 


Leogmer’s Pocket German Dictienary. 


Neuman and Baretti’s Pocket Spanish Dic. 
tionary. 50. 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. %8vo. $3.25. 
‘a bridged Edition. 1lémo. $1.35. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Unabridged Quarte Dictionary. Profusely Il- 
festrated Library sheep. $10.00. 

Universal and Critical Dictionary. LI- 
brary sheep. $4 25. 

Academic Dictionary. Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 
Half roan, $1.90. 

Comprehensive Dictionary. [llustrated. 12mo. 
Half roan. $1.75. 

School Dictionary. Illustrated. 


12mo. alf roan. $1. 
Primary Dictionary. Llustrated. 16mo, Half 
Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 


roan. 60 cents. 
Pocket Dictionary. 

63 cts.; roan, flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, gilt edges, $1.00. 
Many special aids to students, In addition to a very 
fall qoensencing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester’s, in the opinion of our most distinguished edu- 
cators, the most complete, as well as by far the cheap- 
est Dictionaries of our language. 


Indispensable Works of Reference. 


ippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
A complete Gegraphical Dictio ° 
New Edition of 1580, thoroughly revised and y 
enlarged. Royal 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 
Lippincett’s Prenouncing Biographical 

Dictionary. Containing c»mplete and concise 
Biographical Sketches of the kminent Persons of 
all Ages and Countries. By J. THomas, A.M., M.D. 
Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


*,* Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues furnished, 
on application, by mail. Liberal rates for introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


715 and 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


HARKNESS'S COURSE 


CAESAR, 
SALLUST, and 
CICERO, 


NOTES and VOCABULARY. 
Complete in One Volume. 
Whelesale, $1.40. 


Geni. Agt. for New England, 
Mi. W. HIAZEN, 6 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


READING CHARTS, 
For Elementary Instruction. 
30 Numbers in a Set. 26x33 inches in size. 
Wala ut Roller. With Brackets. Only $5.00 Ay 


MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Excelling all others in Beauty, Accuracy, and Cheap- 
—_ Small series, $10 per Set; large series, $20 per 


NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
233 31 Franklin Street, Boston. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
The Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. A ltberal 


ea” Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, and 118 William St, YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Classics. 
s English Literature. 
whites Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
DiehI's Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Dicti 
Hay’s ‘Deery- Day Reasoning. 


Publishers. 150 az 


ientific and 
; sent free to any one who will for- 
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COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 5 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


OLARE & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s 
s New 
Meetel’s French Cou 5 


and 
Hatchison’s 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Probie 1s added. 


UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. KE. BEEDE, Dabague, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agis. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The The aly Ulustrated School Edition in the World. 
DOWDEN, LL. oe the Univ. 
"Dublin of Si His Mind and Art.” 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for sehool and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial ; you do not neglect the esthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
pou @a book “ pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
* to be desired to make one wise oped small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old 
From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much n information into so small 
space, nor any that so com the 
faults of commentaries on 8 eedless 
tition, superfluous tnd and ‘unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 


A. 0. Me 4 


262 a 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 00., 
-—OSTON. 

American Poem elected from 
fellow, Whittie., Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical es and Notes, 16mo, $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 


Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to 
the general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry CABOT LODGE. l16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fift bad 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and Am 
literature. Hardly any striking m of these aumme, 
from “ Chevy Chase’’ to ‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is equall 
sirable for use in schools and the family "1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s English Language. 

Murdock’s Vocal Cul ye $1.2 

Richardson’s Primer of Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & Cco.,|® 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States 


address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
26 


14 Milk Street, Beston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U.S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Elements of Algebra. 

rbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
SHELDON & CO., 
YORE, 


Cine Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Algebras and Higher 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Ceolten’s New 
Outline o S. Mistery. 
Meeker’s New Physiclegy. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Avery’s Elements of Natural Phileseph 
Hiill’s Elem. of BKhetoric and Com position. 
Palmer’s Elements of 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


41 Frankli 


A BOOK Price $1.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. co., 
tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


TEACH ERS OF EVERY GRADE 

in want of positions 
will subserve their best interests, and save patience, 
time, and money, by placing their names on the books 
of the NEw-ExGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Its 
methods are fully set forth in circulars. Address ¥. B. 


J.D. Agt., ABRAM B ’ 
Madison Ohionge, 111 Devonshire Bt, Boston. 


SNOW, Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston; Mass, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 10... Publishers 


EL 

Invite Educational Works 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 uz 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
ond poe endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to others: 
Baub’s Nermal Reader. 


Thira, 
“ Fourth ‘ 
“ Fifth 


Haub’s Arithmetic. 

Complete 
Buckwalier’s Speller. 

Comprehensive ‘ 

Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Biewpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
i Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


T. BAILEY, Gan’! Agt. New E 
= 23 Franklin 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Maury’s hhies. 
Hielmes’ Readers, ,and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A igebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Seri 
Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. 155 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph 
Lessons in Physical 4.1 

in Elem. airy, 
Jonew’ Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


COLLIERS HISTORIES. 


Advacned Class-book of British Hist, 12°,cl....@1.75 
Senior Class-book of British Hist. 1.25 
History of the British Empire. 12°, cl. 1. 


Junior Class-book of a History. With Co- 
fous Questions. 12°, 
History of the Nineteenth Century. 
Outlines of General History. 12”, cl........... 1.50 
vents of History, from the “ty deel 
Christian Era till the resent Time. 12°, 1.25 
History of English Literature. In a Series of 
Biographical Sketches. 12°, 1.75 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
282 42 Bleecker 8t., NEw YORK. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A_ Lesson- 
Book fer By Henry E. 
SaAwYER, A. Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts, 


This work is designed for the second year in 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient Suggest ons and mod- 
els for teachers, the sub: _ a red to be taught in 
the second year; so that. the 
Reader, no other book an be needed. The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under. the 
author’s and is at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 


Circulars sent plication. 80- 
licited. hers, as above ; 
THOMAS BUSH, 
256 70 Metropolitan Block, \. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications, 
Guyot’s New 
‘Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
‘BPelter’s New Arithm 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
introduction, call upon 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Beston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal Music 


Two, Three, and Four Parts; bs wa 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail.. aps Cents. 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A ular collection of Songs, with Brief 
Sample by Mail.. .- Thirty Gen 
SONCS OF Le. 
$1.00, 


Address the Publishers, as : as above. 223 


AINSWORTH & 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Paysen, Dunton & Books. 
’| Bartholomew’s Drawin mg Se 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 — Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Composition Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
Hansen’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

etc., furnished. solicited. 


General Ni 
A. 8. MANRON, Rt. Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH w Yo ORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Studenta. 

(4 vols. read $1. md $1.25 

23 8 Atlases (14 )» ioe. to $20 

The Elemen ctence Series (30 vols.), 


The Advanced Series (1 vols, 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. "Tl. 4 


Godwin’s Cy for Home an (new ed. 
Brackett’s Poetry ng and Sc. 25 
Gombert’ lassics. Per vol., 50 
Classics choot, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 5 


7 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.265 
Day’s Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
turtevant’s Economics. 


8 
Bascom’s English Literature, etc. 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 


329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvocatTionaL PuBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 


5 for public by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 


supervisor of Leet in the Boston Public 
SShocts, ana State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of sae schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
an ence, 


Drawing Materials. 
Natural yn Series. For schools 
es. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK. 


BURR ON STRESSES. 


A course on the Stresses in 


Bridge and Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs, and 
Suspension 
eering at 


Prepared for the Departmen 


By W. H. BURR, C. E., 
Prof. Rational and Technical Mechanics. 


lvol.,8vo. 12 Folding Plates and Wood-cuts. a, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Harvey’s Revised Elementary Grammar 
Ray’s New Higher Arithmetic, . 


Published by 


NEW BOOKS --- JUST ISSUED. 


Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS ado 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, Sacramento, New Bedford (Mass), Top 
Terre Haute, Sandusky, Joliet, and 300 other Cities and leading os 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWEKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 8 MAWLEY STBERT, BOSTON: 


and area 25 ots. 35 cts. 
75 “ 
50 “ 
for New , Brooklyn, 
hattanooga, 


CINCINNATI anp NEW YORK: 


< 
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= natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- lic 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, Dr. 
Qur new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and ee = 
; Social Science, Political Economy, Banks, Population 
| P , and kindred subjects; a catalogue of re tive School Books: —— 
| 
q 
| 
= 
1] Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
igher Lessons im English 


